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THE CASE FOR AN R.V.A. 


Ir is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of the coming talks in Washington on the pro- 
blem of Western Germany. If, as Mr. Bevin 
recently emphasised, the oil of the Middle East 
is a British interest which affects the pay-packets 
of the workers, what happens to the coal and 
steel of the Ruhr affects our future as a nation. 
Suggestions ‘that we should simply cut our losses 


in Germany and hand over to the Americans lock, / 


stock and barrel are proposals for national suicide. 
To do so would be to admit that we had ceased to 
be even a European Power. 

There is a very real danger, however, that we 
shall drift almost unawares into a surrender of 
this kind. A year ago we said we intended to 
nationalise German heavy industry; we now 
find ourselves confronted with the horrid choice 
between American dollars and Socialist prin- 
ciples. ‘The Americans have said bluntly that 
they will not finance any schemes of nationalisa- 
tion. But nationalisation cannot be carried 
through without imports of food* and raw 
materials, which in a few months’ time Britain 
will no longer be able to provide. If we can 
find no tolerable solution before then, capitulation 
is inevitable. 

There are Americans who believe that they 
have only to wait a little longer for the overripe 
fruit to fall into their hands. There are others, 
like General Clay, who are impatient to “call the 
British bluff” and take over at once. Last Satur- 
day he announced in Berlin his proposal to hand 
over twenty-six of the Ruhr industries to German 
directors and to postpone the issue of nationalisa- 
tion. | Meanwhile, German free enterprise, re- 
inforced by American efficiency experts and forti- 
fied by food imports, could, in his view, soon 
get the Ruhr going again. They would, of course, 
work under the titular control of British and 
American officials, but General Clay was quite 
clear that the German business men must be 
allowed to manage their own affairs. As for the 
French, they should not be consulted before the 
decision is taken in Washington. When the 
British had given their concurrence, M. Ramadier 
would be informed of the decision. 


Mr. Bevin has quite rightly informed the 
American Ambassador that he is utterly opposed 
to General Clay’s plan. He has sought French 
support for his view that, whatever its short-run 
effect on production, this sort of Americanisation 
of the Ruhr would have fatal consequences for 
Europe. If there is one thing on which Euro- 
peans agree, including a great majority of the 

people, it is that the German industrial- 
ists were the root of all evil. To give them back 
their power in the Ruhr would be to admit that 
the war was a mistake; and it would create 
throughout Western Germany a Communist 
movement able to rally not only the working- 
classes, but every German patriot as well. 

Is the deadlock therefore complete? If the 
only alternatives are nationalisation or the Clay 
Plan, the answer is “Yes.” In a battle fought 
out on this field, we should be forced to follow the 
advice recently offered by Mr. Gandhi to the 
women of India: “If you are going to be raped, 
you can avoid it by holding your breath until 
you die.” 

But in Germany there is another way out. For 
two years the French have vainly pointed out that 
internationalisation has much to commend it.’ Not 
unnaturally, they believe that a centralised Ger- 
man State, owning and controlling the Ruhr, 
could again be a menace to European peace; and 
they have pleaded for a plan designed to make 
the heart of German militarism the heart of a 
peaceful Europe. 

The Marshall offer has given to the French 
thesis a new significance. If it is American policy 
to encourage the formation of an economic union 
of Western Europe, then the Ruhr must be in- 
tegrated into it. In this matter the French stand 
closer to the U.S.A. than we do. Anmicrica, 
though opposed on principle to Socialism, has at 
last been reconciled to the success of her own 
T.V.A.; and the next recession will probably bring 
with it an even more ambitious Missouri Valley 
project. If Americans choose to say that 
these vast public corporations, owning and 
controlling the means of production in the 
service of the community, are not Socialism, 


why should a European quarrel about words? 

The T.V.A. principle could be applied in Wes- 
tern Germany; a Ruhr Valley Authority, owning 
and controlling the land, workshops and trans- 
port system, would be the first milestone on the 
way to a united Europe. The capital would be 
provided exclusively by European Governments 
and the U.S.A. at fixed rates of interest; and the 
management entrusted to Germans, assisted by 
European and American technicians. They would 
work to a policy laid down by a Board, composed 
of representatives of the Member States and also 
of the future Germany. As with T.V.A., all profits 
would be ploughed back into the concern. 

The R.V.A. would, of course, control the 
economy of only a few square miles of Germany. 
But its establishment would bring new hope to 
Western Europe. The French concern for their 
own heavy industry would be largely met, since 
the R.V.A. would determine what proportion of 
its output should go to Germany and what out- 
side. To America it would provide a sound 
business investment which, unlike General Clay’s 
plan, combats Communism instead of creating it. 
Lastly, it would enable Mr. Bevin to keep his 
pledged word to institute public ownership of 
German heavy industry, while offering to the 
Americans a plan which makes sense to them 
in terms of their own experience at home. 

But would not an R.V.A. be unacceptable to 
German opinion? This surely depends on the 
framework in which it is presented. If it were 
undertaken merely as a method of cxploiting a 
defeated enemy, its failure would be certain. But 
an R.V.A., within a customs’ union of Western 
Europe and proposed as part of the Marshall 
plan, would not be a unilateral violation of Ger- 
man sovereignty but the beginning of that econo- 
mic federalism without which Western Europe, 
including Germany, cannot avoid disaster. 

But time is running short. With every succeed- 


ing month our bargaining position is weaker. Now 
is the time to concert with the French and Bene- 
lux a practical plan of internationalisation and to 
convince the Americans that, 
politics is good business, too. 


in this case, good 
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Anglo-Russian Trade Breakdown 


The failure of the Wilson Mission to conclude 
a commiercjal agreement with Russia would 
have serious consequences for this country, if the 
breakdown of the Moscow talks were 
as final. Britain’s dependence on Western 
sphere wheat—to say nothing of our acute short- 
age of building timber d be tly and un- 
desirably increased by to secure 
hoped-for Russian supplies. We trust, there- 
fore, that, despite the negative way in which 
Sir Stafford Cripps amnounced the Mission’s 
failure to Parliament, the British Govern- 
ment may yet find a way of reopening the nego- 
tiations. Indeed, the differences which led to a 
suspension of the talks appear in the end to have 
been exceedingly narrow. By all accounts the 
negotiations between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Miko- 
yan were conducted, particularly towards the end, 
in a friendly, hard-headed, businesslike fashion. 
Contrary to the reports which appeared last week 
in the British press, the deal did not break down 
through Russia’s demand for an excessively high 
price for her wheat. Sir Stafford made it clear 
that agreement was eventually reached on all 
matters within the trade field, ae quanti- 
ties, prices and terms and conditions of shipment. 
The obstacle which the British Cabinet found in- 

superable was Russian insistence on a modifica- 
tion of the 1941 Civil Supplies Agreement in- 
volving greater reductions and postponements of 
the interest and capital repayments due to this 
country than we, it was thought, could afford. 
The British attitude appears also to have been 
influenced by the fear that it might be impos- 
sible to guarantee annual deliveries of the steel 
and other products wanted by the Russians on 
a scale sufficient to balance the value of the. wheat. 
Thus we should be involved in payment to Russia 
of sterling convertible into dollars. We find it 
hard to believe that it would not have been wiser 
to decide to switch British exports to the re- 
quired extent; and, as for the concessions de- 
manded from Britain in respect of the Credit 
Agreement, the difference seems to have been nar- 
rowed down to some £8 millions—a small sum 
in relation to the magnitude of the potential trade 
at stake. It has been suggested in some quarters 
that American pressure was exercised on the 
Cabinet against the Russian deal. As evidence 
in support of this view there is adduced Mr. 
Marshall’s prompt repudiation of an announce- 
ment by the U.S. State Department that America 
was prepared to waive Article 9 of ‘the Dollar 
Loan agreement so far as British trade with non- 
self-governing colonies was concerned. “That 
depends,” Mr. Marshall implied. For our part, 
we are inclined to think that, if political consider- 
ations weighed at all against an agreement which 
would have helped us to break the Chicago mar- 
ket price for wheat, the Cabinet was influenced 
not by direct American pressure but by the reluct- 
ance on the part of at least one Minister to depart 
from cherished conceptions of multilateral trad- 
ing in favour of a bilateral bargain, no matter 
how favourable to Britain. 


Reaping the Whirlwind 


Pursuing in Palestine a policy which lacks both 
principles and the saving grace of expediency, the 
British Government is being manceuvred into an 
increasingly untenable position. As was to be 
expected, the illegal immigrants shipped back to 
France have refused to land; and by barring corre- 
spondents from access to the three transports at 
Port de Bouc, the Foreign Office has given a free 
run to Zionist allegations that the transports are 
“hell ships” in which several Jews have been 
beaten to death. Meanwhile, as was also to be 
expected, conditions in Palestine are steadily 
deteriorating. As a reprisal for the execution of 
three terrorists om Monday, the Irgun have 
hanged the two British sergeants whom they had 
kidnapped as hostages. This can only provoke 
even more savage repression by the military 
authorities, whose anti-Semitism is already 
notorious, and alienate still further world 


towards of reprisals. 
We are rivalling the Irgum im the gentle art of 
enemies. 


: that, 
though the Bank of England is nationalised, the 
controllers of large blocks of private capital can 
still exercise a considerable influence on Britain’s 
economy. Heavy selling of Government securi- 
ties, which began to gather impetus two months 
ago and reached a climax this week, has brought 
Stock Exchange gilt-edged prices down to a level 
at which the rate of imterest is 3 per cent. as 
compared with 2} per cent. at the beginning of 
the year. The City, of course, is well aware that 
a financial crisis cannot be staged on the lines 
of the flight of capital which brought down the 
MacDonald Government sixteen years ago. The 
1947 situation differs from that of 1931, since there 
is to-day an effective control on the movement of 
capital out of the country. The present selling 
of Government securities by insurance companies 
and industrial companies with large reserves of 
invested funds represents, partly, the normal de- 
sire of managements to increase their “liquidity ” 
at a time when the country’s general. economic 
outlook is’ regarded as precarious; but it also 
amounts to a revolt on the part of big corporate 
investors against Mr. Dalton’s policy of ultra- 
cheap money. The City has for some time been 
talking about the need for “ disinflation ”—a word 
coined to camouflage the wish to see the work- 
ing class brought to heel by a taste of unemploy- 
ment—and the screwing up of interest rates would 
be an essential part of such a policy. Sir Clive 
Baillieu, ¢x-president of the Federation of British 
Industries, was certainly speaking for the City 
when he urged the Government last week-end to 
abandon all measures “cutting across national 
unity” and to retrench immediately in its ex- 
penditure on schools, hospitals and housing. The 
selling of Government securities cannot. compel 
the Government to “ disinflate”; but the process 
is embarrassing for Mr. Dalton, and is bound to 
make more onerous than need be the cost of finan- 
cing the housing programme. The weakness of 
the Chancellor’s position is that he had forced 
down the rate of interest to a point at which 
Government securities, standing at a premium, 
were unattractive to private investors in the 
surtax-paying brackets. Thus more and more 
stock had to be absorbed by corporate investors, 
who are now able to dictate the rate of interest 
by throwing their holdings on an unwilling 
market. 


A Last Word to the States 


In his first and last address to the Indian States 
as Crown Representative, Lord Mountbatten has 
done much to combat Indian suspicions that the 
British Government, or its agents in the Political 
Department in India, were not wholehearted in 
their. protestations that the States should come 
into association with either India or Pakistan. 
Those suspicions had been increased by Tory 
speeches, during the Indian Independence Bill, 
which suggested that the States should be entitled 
to assume full independence and to maintain re- 
lations with Britain as independent countries. By 
preparing a draft instrument of accession to India 
or Pakistan for all the States, and pressing on 
them a committee to consider its terms, Mount- 
batten has forced the pace. The instrument is 
designed to surrender, on the States’ side, control 
of foreign affairs, defence and communications, 
whilst leaving them full power over internal 
matters. That is obviously the best arrangement 
for the present for all concerned—domestic re- 
forms can come later. There could have been no 
room for doubt among the Princes, by the close 
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of Mountbatten’s ‘speech, that the British can see 
no other solution for them but joining up with 
the rest of India, and that standing out would be 
the way to chaos. This declaration has already 
had a profound effect om the rulers, not least 
on intransigent Hyderabad and Travancore, both 
of whom, it is understood, have been told pri- 
vately that if they persist in their intention to 
divorce themselves from the rest of India, they 
cannot expect any direct relations with Britain. 


The Future of F.A.O. 


Sir John Orr’s last report as Director-General 
of F.A.O. is a warning and a challenge. With 
his last year’s predictions grimly confirmed by 
the present food situation, he foresees a severe 
food shortage for at least two years more unless 

. The “unless” is, of course, his insistent 
demand for co-operative action not only between 
nations but between the diverse agencies of Uno. 
The 1948 harvest will be parlous in many war- 
devastated countries unless they are provided with 
agricultural equipment, fertilisers, seeds, and the 
consumer goods which are the only “currency” 
likely to induce farmers to produce and surrender 
the necessary food. That is a question not only 
for F.A.O., but for the other agencies as well, and 
for the still pathetically inadequate Economic and 
Social Council. But, as Sir John points out, the 
paradox of the ’thirties is already appearing. The 
increase of agricultural production achieved by 
exporting countries is showing signs of creating 

“unmarketable surpluses.” Already a surplus 
of wool exists and potential surpluses (surplus 
only in terms of dollar-deficiency) of cereals and 
sugar are worrying the Western producers. Un- 
less measures are taken—and Orr relies on_ his 
World Food Council—they will again bring ruin 
and misery to millions of land-workers and will 
endanger the stability of the whole economic 
system. Calling on the 50 member-nations to 
implement the recommendations of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for a World Food Council, Orr 
says that failure to agree on positive action may 
mark the failure of the United Nations experi- 
ment because, “if nations cannot agree on a food 
programme affecting the welfare of people every- 
where, there is little hope of them reaching agree- 
ment on anything else.” 


Trade Unions Ask for a Lead 


The agenda for September’s Trades Union 
Congress, issued this week, must mainly consist 
of resolutions drawn up at least some weeks ago. 
Nevertheless it gives ample evidence of disquiet 
among trade unionists about the lack of Govern- 
ment planning to deal with the economic crisis. 
What the unions want, clearly, is not so much 
new planning machinery as a plan. That is, they 
want some definite indication that the Govern- 
ment is taking measures to deal with the crisis 
in advance ‘and is not merely drifting right into 
the middle of it, as the MacDonald Government 
did in 1931. The uneasiness has more than one 
aspect. Thus, the Electrical Trades Union calls 
outright for a plan for the essential industries, 
defining priorities and production targets for the 
next two years: the foundry workers want an all- 
in plan for industry, with planning committees 
at every level; and the N.U.R. calls for measures 
to be taken by the trade unions to ensure the 
success of socialised industries. The A.E.U. and 
other unions want production committees to be 
made generally compulsory; and the A.E.U. fur- 
ther calls for .the appointment for some full-time 
members to the General Council to give attention 
to the general problem facing the trade union 
movement. There is, indeed, in the agenda no 
direct call either for a wages policy or for direc- 
tion of labour; but it is made plain that the 
unions are looking for a lead from the Govern- 
ment, and are by no means satisfied with the 
appointment of a few planners with no powers 
to plan and a few spare-time advisers, drawn from 
the trade unions and employers’ associations, who 
have no time to advise. 
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PARLIAMENT: Mal du Siécle 
” Wednesday 


Weonespay night (or Thursday morning) was re- 
warding in Division records but in little else. Fresh 
arguments and clear speeches are rarely forthcoming 
between four and nine in the morning. More cus- 
tomary are bursts of abuse with small relevance to the 
matters in hand. On this ‘Occasion the Tories paid 
considerable attention to the question of “jobs for the 
boys.” That all posts in the gift of the Government 
are not now given to non-political Conservatives is a 
matter of deep concern to them: they see here a 
main cause of the present economic difficulties of the 
country. At any rate, since they can think of no con- 
structive alternative policies, it is a proposition well 
worth putting forward to fill in debating time and to 
keep tired Members out of bed. 

Indeed, on all subjects, the Tories are running short 
of ideas, and doubtless will be even happier than 
Government supporters when the Recess arrives. It 
will relieve them of the irksome necessity which 
binds them in the House, either to keep to the facts, 
which are unpalatable to them, or to look foolish; 
and it will release them for the happy holiday task of 
making their usual irresponsible, untruthful speeches 
up and down the country. It is obviously the func- 
tion of an Opposition in the House to oppose. But, 
in a really serious situation, it is a tiresome duty if 
all the points which are made inevitably turn out to be 
in conflict with one another, and those that could be 
made have to be left unsaid because they are at 
variance with the principles of the Party. 

Even to Tories it is evident that we could do with 
a well-knit, centrally controlled economic plan, but 
planning is anathema to them. The huge gap in the 
foreign trade balance must be bridged, but there 
must be no cuts in tourist allowances, petrol, essen- 
tial foods, newsprint, or any-other import. Least of 
all can the Armed Forces be touched; the Tories of 
to-day believe in large Forces and support Ernie 
Bevin. They can see that vigorous leadership is 
wanted, but they dare not press for it because their 
only road to power—Coalition—is blocked, and, if 
Labour leaders are too good, Conservatives will never 
have the chance te rule again. To trade extensively 
with Russia might help with the dollar deficit, but it 
might also lift the “Iron Curtain.” Hence the plea- 
sure with which the Tories greeted the news on Mon- 
day that the trade talks had, for the moment, failed. 
Economic catastrophe is their chief hope, and they 
have no wish to stop it. Yet that, too, would have 
its drawbacks: they might be called on to put things 
right, and they know it is beyond them. 

Monday’s debate on Housing provided an example 
of the Conservative dilemma. Their main plank was 
that controls make speed in building impossible. If 
private enterprise could build as it pleased, there 
would be many more houses and shorter waiting lists. 
But when Nye Bevan, in his most aggressive and effec- 
tive mood, asked if that meant they were in favour 
of the uncontrolled erection of cinemas, skating rinks 
and luxury houses. to sell to the rich, in place of the 
four-to-one ratio compelling the provision of houses 
to let to the poor, there was no answer. Nor was 
there any reply when Hudson, sneering at the diffi- 
culty of obtaining soft-wood timber, was challenged 
to say where he would have got it from. But perhaps 
that was because R. W. G. Mackay had annihilated 
the Tories in a brilliant debating speech at the start 
of the discussion, and Bevan’s announcement that 
bonus payments are now legal prevented them from 
ever collecting their wits, despite the fact that this 
was the fourth time he had talked them into silence. 

On Thursday the Tories had fared no better: They 
had demanded a day to talk about the Ministry of 
Supply, but all the use they made of their oppor- 
tunity was to put up Lyttleton to ask Wilmot the face- 
tious question: “Is your Ministry really necessary ? ” 
It was left to Hale to make the speech of the day. 
Delivering a curtain-raiser to Wednesday’s meeting 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, he urged the 
Government to provide a plan, information, and 
leadership. -An appeal which he delivered more 
slowly than usual to a House markedly responsive 
despite its ~_ of the night’ before. 

PHINEAS TERTIUS 
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POLICY NOT PANIC 


Arrer ten days of Cabinet-making in the lobbies 
and in the press, the Prime Minister, at Wednes- 
day’s private meeting of the Parliamentary Party, 
po age cna go oye psonse scapes Som 
appeal to the country and the formation of a 
National Government. Whatever defects he may 
possess as a political leader, Mr. Attlee has an 
obstinate integrity of purpose and loyalty to the 
Movement which he serves. So long as he is 
Prime Minister, the Labour Government will con- 
tinue to carry out its Socialist programme of 
legislation and to rely on, its huge majority in 
Parliament for its support. Mr. Attlee has the 
right to remind Tories who complain about the 
Government’s unpopularity that he is the only 
Prime Minister in British history whose Party 
has not lost a single by-election during his first 
two years of office. 

But the Prime Minister had a far more impor- 
tant task last Wednesday than the killing of Tory 
rumours. During recent weeks there has been for 
the first time within his own Party and in the 
Trade Union Movement serious and outspoken 
criticism of his leadership. It was widely felt that 
the principle of departmental autonomy was 
threatening to override that of collective Cabinet 
responsibility, and that Mr. Attlee was permitting 
the Government to drift into an économic crisis 
without a policy or a collective mind. Influential 
voices had argued that the T.U.C. would have 
more confidence in a Government led by Mr. 
Bevin. They were silent on Wednesday. 

The official statement on Wednesday’s meeting 
showed that Mr. Attlee once again re-asserted his 
personal leadership and dispelled an incipient 
panic. We may be sure that he did so not by 
demagogy or evasion of the issues, but by show- 
ing that his critics’ demands for action would be 
fulfilled. Im mext week’s economic debate, he 
will have no difficulty in demonstrating that the 
Government’s policy is in accord with the Party’s 
and the country’s wishes. 

His decision not to gamble any longer on 
American assistance is tardy but none the less 
welcome. If we had waited till the dollars were 
exhausted this autumn, we should have been 
at the mercy of the U.S.A. By ruthlessly cutting 
imports and overseas commitments now, we can 
save our independence as a nation and our posi- 


tion as a European Power. By refusing to go on 
paying extortionate prices for New World food- 
stuffs, we shall appreciably increase the chance 
of a fall in American prices, and of a successful 
completion of the trade negotiations with Russia. 

Nevertheless the “ Battle of the Gap” is begin- 
ning just one year too late. Ever since the 
Amendment to the King’s Speech last November, 
Socialist critics have been warning the Govern- 
ment against placing undue reliance on American 
aid and have been advocating the policies which 
Mr. Attlee now proposes to enforce. The Keep 
Left programme, which was resoundingly defeated 
at Margate, is now apparently accepted by those 
who only a few weeks ago were dismissing it with 
arguments culled from the Economist. There is 
still time, but only just time, to avoid catastrophe. 

The first essential is to create the organisation 
for building a siege economy. The Government’s 

planning staff is still woefully weak. It must be 
speedily strengthened if sudden import cuts are 
not to produce widespread and chaotic unemploy- 
ment. Defence Regulations can, no doubt, be used 
to cut down unessential, and to give priority in 
raw materials to essential, industries. But for this 
to work smoothly the Government needs not only 
a Cabinet decision but an efficient organisation as 
well. To-day such an organisation does not exist. 

In the second place the Government must be 
ready to face the consequences of an American 
recession, involving indirectly the drying up of 
many of our export markets. Here everything 
depends on speeding up the Paris talks and form- 
ing a Western European export-import area which 
can hope to maintain its own multilateral trade in 
a period of world depression and to develop new 
trade with Eastern Europe and Russia. 

But the most important problem remains that 
of heme morale. The inevitable cuts in the 
working-class standard of living must be balanced 
by an effective profits policy and by such upper- 
class cuts as the enforcement of the surrender of 
points for restaurant meals and the curtailment 
of foreign travel and pleasure motoring. In next 
week’s debate the Government will be judged, 
not merely on its statement of policy, but by its 
ability to prove that its Socialist plans will be 
ruthlessly carried out in an economy still 80 per 
cent capitalist. 


HOW TO MEET THE CRISIS 


Ill—WHY AND HOW WE MUST SAVE DOLLARS 


Neaarty everyone now knows that the foreign 
exchange problem is the overriding ,issue at 
present facing this country. Fewer perhaps 


_ realise that the problem is not mainly due to 


the loss of our foreign investments during the 
war, but far more to the boom in American and 
world prices of food and raw materials. (A fall 
of only 15 per cent in prices of our imports 
would save more than twice as much per year 
as the whole foreign investment income lost since 
before the war.) And even the price boom itself, 
and its effect on the British balance of payments, 
have not been so important a cause of the change 
for the worse during the last five months as the 
suddenly developing world dollar scarcity. 

The British negotiators at Washington in the 
autumn of 1945 originally asked for £1,250,000,000 
worth of dollars. In fact, the Loan (including 
the £150,000,000 Lend-Lease “ wind-up ”) totalled 
only about £1,100,000,000 worth. In December, 
1945, the British Government estimated that there 
would be a £750,000,000 deficit on the balance of 
payments in 1946, and a further £500,000,000 in 
1947 and 1948. That is to say, according to the 
official estimate then published, more than half 
the dollar credit should have been spent in 1946, 
and virtually the whole of it by the end of 1947. 

In fact, recovery during 1946 much more than 
surpassed all official and unofficial expectations. 
Total exports reached {£900,000,000, against an 


official estimate of £750,000,000. As a result, the 
realised deficit was only £400,000,000; and of this 
deficit of £400,000,000, no less than £300,000,000 
was accounted for by Government expenditure 
abroad. Apart from such expenditure, therefore, 
our deficit in that year was only £100,000,000— 
which, allowing for the change in prices, was, if 
anything, rather less than the £70,000,000 of 1938. 
This was a remarkable achievement; and as a 
result, we only spent £150,000,000 worth of the 
U.S. credit, and a further similar amount of the 
Canadian credit, in 1946—much less than was 
expected. We actually built up our gold reserve 
by £100,000,000 in the second half of the year. 

After this surprisingly good result, I don’t 
think anybody can blame the Government for fore- 
casting in the Economic Survey of February that 
the deficit would be only £350,000,000 during 
1947, or the Economist for estimating in its num- 
ber of April 5th that, even allowing for special 
drains, the two Loans together were likely to last 
“well into 1949.” But, in fact, since then the 
situation has turned suddenly for the worse; and 
it is very important to realise why. 

The change has not been mainly due to the 
fuel crisis, or even to the rise in American prices, 
though the latter has, of course, been serious. Our 
Visible import surplus (which naturally feels the 
effect of the fuel crisis, and rise in prices) in the first 
six months was £260,000,000. But our drawings 
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ranean, the Middle East and the Far East: 
Secondly, both by our original Unrra and other 
relief expenditures, and now by acting as a second 
Unrra and universal supplier of dollars, 
are trying to help out all sorts of needy coun- 
tries. In short, we are setting up si 
a sort of world Father Christmas and unpaid 
policeman, when both jobs are hopelessly beyond 
our means. 

Until the Uno security system of the future 
comes into being, some policing of the world’s 
vital trade routes must be performed. At present 
the United States and the British Dominions 
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U.K. alone. But the Dominions—new Common- 
wealth—in this matter rather tend to expect all 
the privileges of independence without the obliga- 
tions. They and the United States will really 
have to realise that if they do not agree in a 
timely and orderly way to share these security 
functions, the U.K. will be forced into a sudden 
and disorderly abandonment of them. 
Obviously, the only basic solution of the eco- 
nomic problem over the next two years is “un- 
requited exports” from the United States, i.c., 
a huge export surplus, financed by a great out- 
flow of dollar credits. This follows brutally and 
inevitably from the present ratio of U.S. to non- 
U.S. production; and the natural wishful attempt 
to ignore this fact, and to imagine that we can 
somehow get through the immediate future with- 
out U.S. goods, has been the origin of most of 
our mistakes in the last two years. The success 
of the Marshall Plan is an indispensable element 
in any complete solution. ; 
Nevertheless, we must act ourselves to over- 
come the immediate danger, and not use the Mar- 
shall preposals as a pretext for further delay. 
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Three general lines of a us :— 
'_ 5, Action to prevent of © dollar 
drain which is due to calls on our-dollers by 
Se enn, ee Se 
the United States. The aim be to save in 

way something like the £200,000,000 or so 
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anybody without official information to guess how 
far this can succeed; but what we must seek to 
do is to freeze foreign-held sterling balances and 
ee ee and 
judicious, “to decline to. dollars to 
Siburdeceailien “athens <i lean GR ane 
alternative. Actually, to refuse convertibility to 
sterling area countries would, of course, be to 
break up the sterling area, and would probably 
not help in the end; but we must at least now 
get it into our heads, both on this issue and on 
“non-discrimination” that we are moving into 
a world, not of multi-lateral trade and free con- 
vertibility, but of deliberate planning of trade by 
associated countries. 

2. Action to increase over-all production end 
exports. It is no good trying to avoid the neces- 
sity for import cuts by arguing that somehow 
or other production and exports can be raised 
a long way immediately above present targets. 
They cannot. Industrial employment in Britain 
at this moment, and, in my opinion, industrial 
output, is higher than ever before in peacetime. 
Exports are at an all-time record level in value 
{and it is value that matters). Activity in the 
many other parts of the engineering industry, 
are at an all-time record levei. 

There are really only three more big steps that 
can be taken. One is to intensify yet again the 
drive to recruit more fit young men into the coal 
industry: ‘This would achieve more than every- 
thing clse put together on the home front. I 
believe, for instance, that if an offer was made 
to German prisoners of war to volunteer for 
underground coal work with civilian status, 15,000 
or 20,000 strong, fit, young, willing workers would 
come forward from this source alone and could 
be trained in six months. It is deplorable that 
local obstruction of the intake of already trained 
Poles is at present preventing this further step 
Secondly, we could break the textile bottleneck, 
if we really wished, in a few months by prohibit- 
ing the recruitment of additional labour by “un- 
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spinning towns. Negative direction on the lines 
of the wartime Restriction on Engagement Order 
is, I believe, the solution; and it can largely oper- 
ate painlessly, as natural wastage reduces the 


assume that exports could be raised by another 
£50,000,000 by the above diversions, we are still 
faced: with an annual deficit of something like 
£400,000,000; and it seems to me obvious that 
in the next year the major contribution must come 
from cuts. Here the present wastage of hard cur- 
rency on the £75 a head foreign travel allow- 
ance is inexcusable, and should be reduced. Next 
most obvious of the “invisible” items is Govern- 
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Government is, I believe, justified in re- 
in the meat ration or 
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Government expenditure, 
and declaration to U.S. that we cannot spend 
foreign exchange on Germany beyond a fixed 


4. Drastic cut in foreign travel allowance. 
5. Cut in petrol allowance, and stricter enforce- 
a eee 
6. Diversion of motor car and other output to 
allocations. 


vent recruitment by unessential firms. _ 

8. Ban on factory building in areas‘of labour 
shortage. 

Simultaneously, should not the country be told 
that, if these measures do not suceed, it may face 
a big cut in meat and possibly other foods next 
winter ? Dovucias Jay 


EASTERN EUROPE AND 
MR. MARSHALL 
(By CABLE) 
Krakow: Wednesday 

C zecnostovaKiA is a very middle-class country 
with Western standards and an old democratic 

. More than eighty per cent of her trade 
is with the West. Poland to-day is ninety-five 
per cent Catholic, is traditionally anti-Russian 
and, like Czechoslovakia, desires to keep her 
trading and cultural contacts with the West. 
Both countries are to-day moving towards 
Socialism in their own ways, and their Com- 
munists agree that these ways will not be the same 
as that of Soviet Russia. In both countries there 
is much disappointment that they are cut off from 
possible dollar benefits from the Marshall pro- 
posals, But when Colonel Harrison, of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, says that the Poles do 
not need help—contrary to his report that Poland 
needs both seeds and machinery and in spite of 
the fact that Poland is deprived of all post-Unrra 
help—the Poles only see in this confirmation 0! 
American hostility and proof that their Govern- 
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ment» was right not to co-operate in the Paris 


It is quite untrue that Soviet bullying was 
to keep Czechoslovakia or Poland away 
is» Both countries are in the Soviet 
and planned economy zone and, if a 
must be made, almost everyone, whether 
e Right or the takes it for granted 
country must remain in the Russian 
one sense, their position is similar to 
We desperately desire to be inde- 
of American domination, but for geo- 
economic and traditional reasons we 
if are forced to a decision, we are 
sphere. But, like the British, the 
want above all to avoid having 
choice. 
stories circulating in Prague 
change of mind in reply to the 
Paris and many people regret the 
face involved. The truth seems to be that 
ians were at first undecided and both the 
and the Czechs thought they would be 
going. I had a long talk with Jan Masaryk, the 
Czech Foreign Minister, who refuted the story 
that he misunderstood Soviet intentions after a 
conversation with the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires. 
Masaryk is Western in outlook and policy but, 
like all other Czechs, he realises, without bribery 
or bullying, that Czechoslovakia could not break 
from the Slav bloc or act independently at Paris 
if the Russians were not going. The upshot of 
the Marshall proposals, as far as the Czechs are 
concerned, has been a most favourable trade 
agreement with Russia. The Czechs feel some 
doubt about the quality of Soviet raw materials, 
and their past experience suggests that Soviet 
supplies may be inferior to those from the West. 
But that their decision to conclude this pact was 
right is not doubted for a moment, especially since 
the reported failure of the British trade talks with 
Moscow is universally thought to confirm the 
view that America is determined that Britain shall 
not find an alternative source of cereals in the 
East and that the United States wishes to split 
Europe into two blocs. The net result has been 
to unify more strongly the Slav grouping. 

I had two hours’ talk in Warsaw with Gomulka, 
the Polish Vice-Premier. He is probably the most 
influential Polish Communist, of working-class 
origin, familiar with the imside of prisons and 
Moscow-trained. He is one of the small group 
of Communists and Socialists who, in spite of 
real differences, at present control Poland with 
great efficiency. This is admitted by their 
strongest opponents, who, in spite of press censor- 
ship, are able to express their ideological opposi- 
tion in Catholic newspapers and in Parliament. 
Gomulka regarded the Marshall Plan as a purely 
political anti-Soviet move: he didn’t believe it 
could save America from a slump, though he said 
he couldn’t prophesy how soon that slump would 
come. In his view, the plan was pre-arranged 
between Marshall and Bevin; he was bitterly 
critical of a British Labour Movement which 
preferred American Imperialism to alignment 
with a Socialist Europe. America, he said, was 
everywhere preparing for war against Russia; but, 
if war did come, it would be wrong to assume 
that the Sbviet bloc would be defeated. I asked 
him why, if he thought the position was so clear, 
the Eastern Powers did not attend the Paris 
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Conference. In the first place, I argued, Congress- 


would probably not vote money for the Marshall 
Plan if Russia and Poland opted to participate 
in it. Secondly, I asked, even if Congress pro- 
vided the cash, by going to Paris, would not the 
Slav Powers. be able more effectively to oppose 
the use of American money to rebuild Western 
Germany for a future war, which was the prin- 
cipal danger? +Gomulka was extremely frank and 
friendly, but gave no clear answer on this point. 

I have formed a clear impression of the real 
reasons for the Slav abstentions from Paris. The 
Russians doubtless fear that if the Eastern states 
were involved in the discussions, their exclusive 
loyalty to Russia might be undermined by dollars. 
But there is a further, more important, motive. In 


Europe it is thought that everything has 
arranged by Britain and America, and that 
allocation of money between East and West, 
as discussed by Congress, meant a previous agree- 
ment among the Western Powers to rebuild Ger- 
many in any case and, reversing the Potsdam 
decision, to give great priority to defeated 
countries and a minimum to the Eastern States. 
In this event, it would have been futile and 
humiliating for Russia to attempt to block such 
plans. It is better, as one leading Polish Com- 
munist said to me, not to attend such a farcical 
conference—which would merely look weak—and, 
instead, to show America “we can do without 
dollars and stand on our own feet. America will 
understand better if we show that we are strong.” 

No one coming to Poland from the West can 
fail to be deeply impressed by the fundamental 
difference between the Eastern and Western atti- 
tude to Germany. In the West, America and 
Britain suffer from the expected reaction to Van- 
sittart talk, which made proper de-nazification 
impossible because it lumped all Germans to- 
gether. Now the American swing-back to pro- 
Germanism has been greatly intensified by the old 
illusion that a strong Germany would be a bul- 
wark against Communism. English people, even 
when not so confused, will be unable to resist 
American plans because without dollars we can 
have no power in Germany. 

Clearly the crux of the matter is Four-Power 
control of the Ruhr. Gomulka asked me whether 
Bevin had abandoned Socialisation of the Ruhr 
and whether Britain would ever agree to make a 
separate Western peace with Germany which 
would finally-split both Europe and the world. 
This would seem terrible to the Poles, who no 
longer talk much about German atrocities, but 
who cannot feel anything but sheer horror and 
detestation of the Germans,.as anyone staying in 
Warsaw—deliberately destroyed house by house— 
can understand. I talked to one Polish lady who 
saw the Ghetto burnt with houses full of people. 
On another occasion she saw a small Jewish boy 
who escaped from the Ghetto swept with the 
snow down a drain and an old Polish lady picked 
up by the heels and her brains knocked out 
against ‘the wall because she carried ten hard- 
boiled eggs. All Poles have seen such things. 
Therefore, on the question of rebuilding Western 
Germany with American capital, the people of 
Eastern Europe—including the Catholic opposi- 
tion—will be united. In that case, the Marshall 
Plan will consolidate the Soviet sphere. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


A LONDON DIARY 


Four people have written to me since I stated 
that, in my view, there is no prospect of a 
Coalition, to tell me that last week a Minister 
admitted to a group of journalists in an off-the- 
record talk that, if there had to be a 25 per cent 
cut in our standard of living, the Tories would be 
made to share the responsibility. I have taken a 
good deal of trouble to investigate this story and 
am now convinced that a purely ironical remark 
was taken dead seriously by one of those present— 
hence the rumour. That it spread so quickly and 
was so readily believed by many keen Government 
supporters only shows the low state of morale 
before last Wednesday’s Party meeting. 
~ 7 a 
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An auction of pretty Norwegian girls at 
Olympia is naturally a good press headline. But 
this rather unpleasant fiasco is only part of the 
story. It is a poor welcome to young people 
from Europe to billet them in deep shelters or 
with casual volunteers whose credentials have not 
been carefully checked. If a bad impression of 
British hospitality is thus created, the World 
Friendship Association, which is sponsoring these 
exchanges, must be held responsible. The trouble, 
I gather, is that the scheme has been too suc- 
cessful. The W.F.A. planned to move more than 
forty thousand boys and girls about Europe this 
page a its Organisation—for all the good 
work that has already been done—broke down 
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under the load. The idea itself was excellent. 
The need to help young people travel in spite of 
transport and other difficulties is to-day greater 
than ever. But the job is probably too big for 
one body to handle. The Reception Committee 
for Young People from Occupied Countries, 
which has brought thousands of children to re- 
cuperate in English homes during the last two 
years, was a registered war charity, and, as such, 
received considerable donations and some official 
help. This committee has done a wonderful job 
efficiently. But the W.F.A., which seeks to organ- 
ise au pair visits on a grand scale, has found itself 
overwhelmed with aspiring travellers. Being a 
non-profit-making organisation, though it cannot 
collect as a charity, it has to operate on a limited 
budget which leaves little room for emergencies. 
But I hope that the breakdown last Sunday does 
not damage the present enthusiasm for exchang- 
ing our young people with those of Europe. The 
W.F.A. set out.to do a necessary job. If it proves 
too complicated, surely there is room for other 
groups to join in the work? 
* * * 

Talking about summer holidays to a sub- 
Postmaster over the week-end, I was startled 
to learn that neither he, nor most of the other 
18,000 sub-Postmasters in the country, will get 
a holiday this year, or next year, or as far they can 
see, any other year. Part of a sub-Postmaster’s 
contract is that his Post Office should never close 
except at Bank Holidays. If he wants to go away, 
he may find a substitute, but he remains of course 
responsible. He can seldom find a substitute 
sufficiently experienced to manage the com- 
plexity of the accounts which now include all 
the business of Old Age Pensions, Family Allow- 
ances and Insurance cards. To go on a holiday 
often means coming back to find that mistakes have 
been made; sometimes there is a deficit of £30 
or more, which has to be made good immediately 
out of the sub-Postmaster’s own pocket. The 
sub-Postmaster with friends who often stay with 
him and help in the shop can delegate in reason- 
able confidence. But those are the fortunate 
few. The remainder decide to stay at home or 
acquire an Anxiety Neurosis speculating on the 
competence of the “temporary ” left in charge. 
Compensations, of course, are considerable. 
In villages, the Post Office counter brings cus- 
tomers to the shop. In towns, the profits in the 
Post Office business, on a commission basis, 
frequently bring in £700 to £1,000 a year. The 
possibilities lure the unsuspecting into a life 
of non-stop working years. How to pro- 
vide an occasional rest for the kindly couple 
who preside over the destinies of a community 
in the country? The solution seems to lie in 
sending out reliefs of regularly employed Post 
Office workers from the towns. That way the city 
worker would get a breath of fresh air, too. In the 
towns, sub-Post Offices, with their large turn- 
over, have perhaps become an anachronism. They 
might be absorbed into the Crown Post Office 
system and the present incumbents given the 
job of running them, together with a holiday 
like other workers. 

* * ” 

There is a lot, I suppose, to be said for 
gradualism in street repairs, as in politics. But, 
watching the snail’s progress in the repaving of 
Holborn, I confess to a sneaking admiration for 
the uncompromising way in which things are done 
in totalitarian Belgrade. There, a colleague tells 
me, the authorities decided at the beginning of 
June that the ill-paved main thoroughfare was 
not worthy of the capital of the new Yugoslavia. 
Accordingly, regardless of temporary inconveni- 
ence to traffic, the whole street was torn up, so 
that a car which tried to travel the few hundred 
yards between the Foreign Office and the Head- 
quarters of the Unrra Mission had to make a 
detour of a couple of miles. In three weeks, how- 
ever, the army of roadworkers, supplemented by 
Youth Movement volunteers, employed on the job, 
had wrought a transformation: the whole street 
had been relaid in flawless macadam; trees had 
been planted along the pavements; overhead 
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unanswerable. the reader may not agree 
with Sir Osbert Sitwell that he is “without an 
immortal soul, is born mto a condemned cell, and 
new is not even allowed the comfort of a book 
to: read in it.” But these articles ought to make 
him realise that he will only get the books he 
needs and wants if he is ready to support this 
campaign by those who. produce them. 
* * 
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quietly. I expect the critics are right that artis- 
tically this is a bad film, but it is the best picture 
of Americans and of the American way of life 
which I have ever seen. If you don’t like its 
characters or care what happens to them, if you 
don’t like the drinking scenes and the hang-overs, 
or if you find the final marriage service “ corny,” 
then I think you are allergic to America itself. 
As I walked home it occurred to me that a very 
good test of whether a man was suitable for a job 
in the States would be to analyse his reactidns 
to this film. This led up, naturally enough, to 
the question why films, quite often bad films, 
tell you more about national character than books 
or plays. In its own way Les Enfants du Paradis 
corresponds to The Best Years of Our Lives. Tt 
is also a film full of technical faults, but it is 
completely French, just as Brief Encounter is 
completely English. Indeed, the treatment of 
personal relations of men and women in these 
three films tells you more about the three 
countries than any number of sociological novels 
or plays. The French with their profound 
sense of individual dignity and with an emotional 
honesty which makes love a work of art; the 
Americans with a vitality and friendliness so 
abounding that it prevents long-drawn-out senti- 
ment from becoming unbearably mawkish; and 
finally the tight little English situation in Brief 
Encounter which dominates the people in it, 
makes integrity equal disillusionment, and draws 
drama out of the mere acceptance of routine. 
No wonder the statesmen find it difficult to get on 
with each other round the conference table when 
the personal values of their respective countries 
are so widely different. 
* * * 

In many parts of the British Zone of Germany 
and the British Sector of Berlin there are big 
posters up in offices and on the walls, advertising 
two grand military tattoos which are to be held 
this August in Dortmund and in Berlin. It is 


surprising why no question has been put down on 
the Order Paper of the House of Commons asking 
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Russian delegation issued a 
statement, “ For ‘leaks’ read ‘licks.’ This is a very 
old Russian saying.” PoLycritic 


Fined 7s. 6d. at Bristol yesterday for failing te 


stop his cycle at a halt sign, Alderman —— stated :. 
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j observer that within a single-party 
pr sada Sheer marae pty 
real social on economic freedom. 

With its acceptance of the principle that th 
land belongs to those who cultivate it, its deliberate 
encouragement of small artisan i 


“ As a protest I intend to resign my seat om the i 


Road Safety Council.”—Report in Daily Mail. 


been received of persons using the seat also using 
bad language, the seat is to be moved to another 
point on the same site.—Report in the Northwich 
Guardian. 


Hampstead Council are to be asked to spend 
£27 tos. tiling the bathroom of their Pond Street 
day nursery because the children have tried to eat 
the wall plaster.—Report in Evening Standard. 
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was invited, in a village farm 
near Skoplje, I noticed a very old peasant sitting 
quietly by himself im a corner. What does ic 


Roman, are open, and Mass is well attended. 
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of grain collection has been harshly applied, that 
grain prices have been fixed too low in the light 
of the past two years’ drought-ravaged crops, and 

: in the village 
Zadrugas 


appointingly meagre. This year’s good harvest, 
coupled with the steadily growing flow of 

and household requisites on sale, should go far 
to allay this discontent; but potentially it is 
probably the most serious political problem which 
the Government has to face. 

The “ Opposition,” in the sense of the small 
remaining residue of bourgeois malcontents, is as 
insignificant politically as it is vocal in its diatribes 
to the supposedly sympathetic visitor from the 
West. On a crowded steamer between Split and 


Dubrovnik, a glossy young woman told me at . 


the top of her voice that the Red tyranny in 
Yugoslavia was worse than anything which I 
could have read about Russia. Her father, owner 
of a bank, had been sentenced after the Liberation 
to two years’ imprisonment for having collaborated 
with the Italians (‘* What élse could a bank do but 
collaborate ?”’). True, he had been released 
after six months ; but the Partisans had committed 
worse outrages. They had left the family in 
possession of their villa, but simply because 
they wanted furniture for a children’s hospital, they 
had removed six beds from the villa’s unoccupied 
rooms. And now, how were she and her brother 
to live ? One could not get work unless one was 
a member of the Communist Party. Not even 
on the Youth Railway ? my wife mildly asked. 
We left it at that. 

That such conversations can take place in public 
is either a poor tribute to the efficiency of the 
Secret Police, or reflects (as I think it does) the 
confidence of the Government that the solid core 
of the country—the workers and peasants—are 
behind them. It is not a matter of blind 
acceptance of the administration as perfect. 
I had many minor administrative muddles and 
mistakes pointed out to me, both by peasants and 
manual workers and by many ex-capitalists who 
have taken up managerial posts in nationalised 
undertakings which they formerly owned. Person- 
ally I ran into one or two instances of bureaucratic 
inefficiency infuriating until one remembered 
that the war and the revolution left Yugoslavia 
desperately short of trained administrative person- 
nel, so that many officials both in the Federal 
and in thé Republics’ Governments are doing two 
or three men’s jobs, as well as sometimes acting 
as university lecturers in their spare time. But 
if there is criticism, there is also a universal sense 
among the common people that Yugoslavia is at 
last “ their” country, and that, however slowly 
and painfully, things are improving every month. 
Intern: tional comparisons of standards of living 
are apt to be misleading ; but, when allowance 
is made for the extremely low rent (about §s. 
a week) which he normally pays, and his social 
assurance benefits and cheap holidays, I should 
say that the unskilled or semi-skilled Yugoslav 
worker is already living about as well on his 
average wage of 80s. a week as his opposite number 
in Britain. Certainly he is better off than he was 
before the war. ‘The skilled workers are now 
approaching their pre-war “real wage” level ; 
but the technicians, and the professional men, are 


still appreciably worse off than they were in 1938, 
and, judged by British standards, are underpaid. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think that if the many 


thousands of new technicians and for 
whose services the Five-Year Plan calls are to 
be secured, it may be necessary to raise the present 
ceiling of about £6 a week which represents the 
average income of this class. 

For the moment, the Partisan spirit inherited 
from the indelible memories of the war is carrying 


the country forward on a wave of constructive 


enthusiasm which makes nonsense of the assertion 
that Yugoslavia is a police state, in subjection to a 
Apr geveieatofie , 









European country in which the police are fewer 
in numbers or less dictatorial in their relations 
with the populace. As for the Communist Party, 
its conception of the role it should play in the 
State appeared to me to be undergoing a marked 
In the immediate aftermath of the 
evolution, the Party undoubtedly suffered from 
hang-over from the period of pre-war illegality ; 
it still regarded itself to some extent as an under- 
ground movement even though all the key positions 
in the Government were in its hands. To-day, 
though the pre-war law outlawing Communism 
has (oddly enough) never been repealed, the Party 
is much moré openly avowing its existence as the 
spearhead of social progress. Though the only real 
social aristocracy in present-day Yugoslavia 
consists of those who joined the Partisans in 1941 
and proudly wear the silver star on their coats, 
it is the Communists who are the dynamic force 
in the trade unions, in the People’s Committees 
and in the Youth and Anti-Fascist Women’s 
organisations by whom, rather than by the 
Government, the actual work of reconstruction 
and social reform is being carried out. 

Yugoslavia, devasted by the war to an extent 
which must be seen to be believed, has still a 
hard path to tread. Her progress towards abun- 
dant economic prosperity is likely to depend more, 
perhaps, than most Yugoslavs are ready to admit 
on the development of trading relations with the 
Western democracies. But whether she is helped 
by the West or not, whether her complete 
recovery be a matter of five years or ten, her 
ultimate emergence as a rich and well-balanced 
economy is, I am convinced, assured. Great 
natural resources lie ready to the hand of a people 
who are working with a prodigious zeal and gusto. 
One carries away from Yugoslavia not merely, or 
mainly, memories of the already impressive 
achievements in the way of rebuilding, but 
unforgettable impressions of the infectious enthu- 
siasm which makes a whole nation sing as it works, 
of the passionate energy with which the boys and 
girls on the Youth Railways throw themselves into 
sports and educational instruction when the seven- 
hour shift is over, of the lorries bringing 
brigades of shock-workers back from work at 
night-fall—accordions playing, red flags fluttering 
over laughing faces. 

In her break into the past, Yugoslavia may have 
jettisoned the blessings of political democracy. 
Instead, she has created a society in which men 
and women, on a footing of complete equality of 
pay and conditions, enjoy economic sccurity ; in 
which effort to the limit of one’s strength is 
enforced not by state edict but by the pressure 
of uncoerced public opinion ; and in which you 
may see (as I did in Budva) cement-grimed 
building workers sitting at drinks with the Finance 
Minister of the Republic in the mirrored dining- 
room of a hotel built to accommodate members 
of the royal Court in days when a quisling prince 
had a villa nearby. ‘‘ Come and join us, com- 
rades,” one of the party called out to my wife 
and myself sitting alone at a nearby table. The 
friendliness and hospitality shown everywhere— 
in cafés, trains, and lorry-buses—to two un- 
important visitors from an “enemy” country— 
these, not the acrimonious interchanges of diplo- 
matic Notes between Belgrade and the West, 
reflect the spirit of the people of Yugoslavia. 

AYLMER VALLANCE 


a 
THE CHARM OF POLITICS 


Iris commonly assumed that people enter poli- 
tics because they desire power. But the most 
cursory examination of the character of politi- 
cians is sufficient to contradict this old-wives’ 
tale. There are, of course, Members of Parlia- 
ment whose object is to shape the affairs of men 
in their own likeness and whose keenest pleasure 
is the mastering of a crisis. But they are few 
in number; and, in this country—when we are 
mot at war—they are usually suspected or even 
disliked by their colleagues. The vast majority 
of British politicians, like the rest of their fellow- 
creatures, desire success without too much effort 
and shudder if ever the moment comes when de- 
cision is unavoidable and power must be exercised 
ruthlessly. 

What, then, is the common characteristic of 
politicians? What are the motives which lead 
them to accept nomination as parliamentary can- 
didates or to appear more humbly on Party plat- 
forms? What is there about the House of Com- 
mons which imparts to the defeated Member a 
sense of exile, never to be eradicated, though 
sometimes softened by elevation to the Lords? 
I know one Labour Member, a mild and un- 
assuming man, whose prosperous business is now 
being ruined by neglect. He will never receive 
office; yet he told me recently that, after he lost 
his seat in 1931, he never once walked down 
Whitehall until he was re-elected for fear of suf- 
fering the pang which the sight of Palace Yard 
would give him. What he missed was certainly 
not personal power. Treading the lobbies under 
the cold eyes of the Whips, queucing for skinless 
sausages in the tearoom at 3 a.m., or failing to 
catch the Speaker’s eye for a whole day—the 
average Member enjoys less power than a sergeant 
in the Army or a London bus conductor. 

The cynic will say that the lowest common 
denominator of our politicians is their vanity. We 
all like the sound of our own voices and have an 
inflated sense of our own importance. Politicians 
are ambitious not to make important decisions 
but to say important things—and to read them 
next day in Hansard. This is certainly part of 
the truth. The politician has a streak of the actor 
in him. He craves for the musty corridors of 
St. Stephen’s as the actor craves for the back- 
stage smells and draughts. What he desires is 
public life—to “be in” on great events, prefer- 
ably as a stars but if not, with a one-line part. 
“Better a failure at Westminster than fame in 
the nether regions outside” is the inner belief 
which we all share. 

It is indeed as a never-ending adventure that 
political life most appears in retrospect, a great 
game with its “Routs and discomfitures, rushes 
and rallies,” its “ Fights for the fearless and goals 
for the eager.” A game in thinking back over 
which one may often be inclined to wonder “ had 
I done this, had I left that undone” .... On 
the whole one remains content to believe that 
the game itself was good and that one played 
one’s best for one’s own chosen goals and by one’s 
own rules. 

So Mr. Amery, in his admirable Chichele lec- 
tures* delivered to Oxford undergraduates, after 
34 years’ unbroken service in the House, almost 
equally divided between the front and the back 
benches. Forcibly retired from the game, he sits 
back to reflect on its rules and give his mature 
judgments on the Constitution, Parliamentary 
procedure and the Commonwealth. Very pos- 
sibly this brief but thoughtful book will have 
more influence on British politics than any 
speeches Mr. Amery might have delivered in this 
House as Member for Sparkbrook. But Mr. 
Amery will not believe this. He has become a 
House of Commons man. He did not, in the 
misleading language of obituaries, “devote him- 
self to public life”: he was captured by it, en- 
slaved body and soul, until the game was life 
itself. 


* Thoughts on the Constitution. By L. S. Amery, 
O.UP. 8s. 64 
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‘Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, of whom David has 
written a short bi * was an for 
most cf his life. Unui he was 47, he served as 
History T at New Gxiord, and for 


greatest history of war. Fisher went down with 
Lloyd George and turned defeat into-victory by 
the History of Europe. 

‘ What a biography to write, and how Mr. Ogg 
has messed it up! It is possible to criticise Fisher 
or even to make him into a figure of fun—and 
still to understand him. His defects were obvious 
enough. He could mistake portentousness. for 
dignity and conceal a lack of courage under high- 
sounding words. He was sometimes snobbish 
and inclined to foul his academic nest. His 
enemies called him “stuck-up” and his friends 
“buttoned-up.” Both descriptions point to his 
habit of mistaking the postures of greatness for 
greatness itself, the exterior trappings for style. 
If Mr. Ogg, riled by years of frigid condescension 
on the part of Fisher, had chosen to get his own 
back at last, I would not have blamed him. But 
instead he has written a formal encomium, pep- 
pered with disparagement and doughy with don- 
nish excursions, which reveals much about the 
author but completely obfuscates the character 
of Fisher. 

Mr. Ogg gives the reader Baedeker descriptions 
of the Oxford tutorial system, British education 
and the weaknesses of Acton as an historian. He 
fails to tell us about Fisher as a tutor, as author 
of the Education Act or as an admirer of Acton. 
He alludes to Fisher’s family but tells us nothing 
of his intimate friendship with his cousins, 
Vanessa Bell and Virginia Woolf and his brothers- 
in-law, F. W. Maitland and Vaughan Williams. 
If Fisher had merely been a silly politician and 
second-rate academic, as Ogg implies, how did 
he manage to retain such friendships, not to men- 
tion the devotion of a wife and daughter far too 
able to suffer fools gladly? 

Enough of David Ogg. - Let us hope that the 
publication of his mean and scholastic exercise 
will stimulate someone else to undertake an 
adequate biography. For Fisher remains a signi- 
ficant figure in Parliamentary history, an academic 
Liberal alongside Bryce and Morley, and an his- 
torian in the godless tradition of Gibbon, if not 
comparable with him. What made him a brilliant 
tutor and, by Ogg’s criterion, a bad historian, 
was precisely his hankering for public life. He 
taught history not as an intellectual exercise for 
future Civil Servants, but as an introduction to 
the only gamc which mattered to him. Milner’s 


By Davin Ose. 


* Herbert Fisher. Arnold. 
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the chirruping of busy Dons, he would sit silent 
for course after course, expressing boredom with 
all the grandeur of Aristotle’s Great Hearted Man. 
But then, back in his study in the Warden’s lodg- 
ing, in the company of Gilbert Murray, or Hilaire 
Belloc, of Graham Walias or General Smuts, and 
surrounded by awed. undergraduates, he 
recapture the ecstasy which he had_too briefly 
too tardily tasted. The chilly effigy melted 
life; the hooded, pale-blue eyes. glistened 
ironic tolerance of his elderly colleagues and 
real affection for his young men, while he 
of politics and lived himself back to his 
the Cabinet table in Downing Street 

League Council at Geneva or the Smoking 
of the House of Commons. Even mere memor- 
able to a very few of us were the week-ends 
at his cottage, which always culminated in the 
walk up to Churt for dinner with L.G. There, 
at either end of the table, sat thesis and anti- 
thesis, the well-born academic and the self- 
Welshman, united by their passion for the game 
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from which both had been- forcibly retired: 


This is the real stuff of Fisher’s biography and 
the real background of the History of Europe. 
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posed it nor yet a mere politician. It is the work 
of a mind which fell in love with pub!ic 
life, of a who, out of his p frus- 


find an answer to the question: What makes a 
British politician? First, a tradition of public 
service; then a dash of vanity and anether of 
self-importance and, added to these, a streak of 
rebelliousness, a pleasure in good talk for its 
own: sake, and in gregarious living. These, much 
more than the desire for personal power, are the 
qualities. of the individual Member. But the 
individual is shaped. into his final ferm by the 
institution itself. . It is Parliament which takes 
hold of the players, taming the natural dictator and 
girding en the lazy, and teaches them. ail the 
principle which Mr. Amery unerringly picks out 
as the essence of pasliamentary life—that each 
may shoot his own goals by his own rules, pro- 
vided that he believes that the game itself is good. 

. R.H.S. Crossman 

NO COAL IN THE SCUTTLE 


_ €Fe the tune of “There’s a Hole in My Bucket.”) 

“"Fhere’s: no coal in my scuttle, dear people, dear 
people, 

There’s no coal in my scuttle and I’m in a hele.” 

“Then. why don’t you fill it, dear Ernie, dear Ernie ? 

Why don’t you ask miners to raise you more ceal ? ” 


“But how cam they. buy them, dear Ernie, dear Erni, 
When all that we make we are bound to export ?” 
“You: must jack. up production, dear workers, dear 


There's ne coal in my scuttle if mimers go shert.” 
“'There’s a gap im my exports, dear comrades, dear 
comrades, 


You must turn out more exports to close up'the gap.” 

“But hew can we do it, Sir Stafford, Sir Stafford ? 

Without raw materials, Sir Stafford, eld chap ! ” 

“But how can I buy them, goed comrades, good 
comrades ? 

I’m near to the end of American aid; 

I must starve the home market, you nitwits, yev 
nitwits, . 

Until P’ve,adjusted the balance of trade.” 


“ Make more for my miners, my miners, my miners, 
A natienal debt to the miners is owed.” 

“But how cam we do it, dear Manny, dear Manny, 
When all-out production means shedding the lead ?” 


“You must stagger production, dear Unions, dear 
Unions, 


“While spreading the shortage your output must sear.” 


“But how will that help us, dear Herbie, dear Herbie, 
While the output of miners is less than before ? ” 


“Phen give them: incentives, you blighters, you 
blighters ! ” 

“Go to it, you slackers, in spite of the cuts! ” 

“How can we go to it, dear Manny, dear Herbie, 

When shortage of imports the factory shuts.” 


“Expansion of exports is Britain’s objective !.” 
“Reduction of imports must be Britain’s goal ! ” 
“ But yeu can’t have it both ways, dear Earnie, deat 
_. Stafford. ! ” 
*Fhere’s' no coal in my scuttle, dear miners, né 
OR. Siam s "ys 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


THE MOVIES 
(Miss Arnot Robertson is ing Mr. Whitebait’s place 
Ghuring his holidey 


“Nora Prentiss,” at the Warners’ Theatre. 
“The Web,” at the Tivoli. 


“All the Robertson they ever loved rolled into 
one” refrained from going to the Empire on your 
behalf to see Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s film, Living in 
a Big Way, because she suspected that you might 
think her biassed. An unworthy thought for you to 
harbour, of course, but then you know what you are 
about harbouring unworthy thoughts. 

Nora Prentiss and The Web are both competently 
made and competently played thrillers, well above the 
Whodunit level but nowhere near the Double In- 
demnity class. haa dace gamer egfired odo 
with murder or suspected murder, infidelity, drink 
and embezzlement, and your personal preference is 
quite likely to depend on whether you feel that sin 
ought, or ought not, to have at least some jolly aspects; 
just sometimes, if only to offset the hideousness of 
its inevitable results, in any film which is going te 
get past the Hays Office. 

Rarely have I seen such a gloomy set of sinners 
as in Nora Prentiss. They don’t seem to have the 
gift of happiness in any circumstances, from the 
night-club singer who goes through a whole number 
under the spot-light with tears in her eyes, to the 
respectable doctor who leaves his wife, family and 
practice for her, after struggling against temptation, 
and then takes to remorse and the bottle. Ingeni- 
ously arranged as it is, there is no surprise in his final 
resolve to be executed under an alias for a crime he 
has not committed—his own murder—after being 
horribly disfigured in a motor accident, for, as he 
says, While begging the singer to keep quiet about his 
identity, what has he to live for? What, indeed. 
I have never been able to see any sense in sin, unless 
one has fun with it. 

Kent Smith plays the central character of the doc- 
tor with a sort of nervous niceness which I found very 
convincing and effective: much more effective than 
the niceness of Ann Sheridan as the cabaret girl with 
a brassy manner but a really good heart. It-is easy 
enough to believe in the good heart, the brassy 
manner isn’t anything like brassy enough; it suggests 
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-all the way through: very refined gold, too. 
whole the picture is a neat piece of plot- 
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The Web has much more gusto. For one thing it 

that excellent, suave portrayer of evil men, Vin- 
Price, here shown as an unscrupulous financier 
more excellently suave than I have yet seen him; and 
there is no question whether or not he enjoys his 
own creokedness. He revels in it, in his detached, 
gentlemanly way. To hear him say softly, almost 
wistfully, “He died protesting his innocence,” in 
answer to a question about the fate of a wretched 
little accomplice whom he has obviously bumped off 
“bumped” is altogether too violent and 
athletic a word: “insinuated into the hereafter” 
would give a better impression of his methods—this 
is to know the full flavour of wickedness that is in- 
pity or remorse, of any human emotion, 
in fact, except megalomania. 

Of the two main figures who come to grief in these 
films, and are obviously bound for ultimate misfor- 
tune, almost t from the start, there is no doubt that 
the somewhat weak but kindly doctor is a much more 
-appealing fellow than the steel-nerved company 
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ter would almost certainly be the more interesting. 
But in a thriller, where crime and detection are no 
more than moves in a mental game, and the charac- 
ters mainly props to support the plot, it is not the 
humanities but the pace, the cleverness and the 
polish which count; gusto before goodness in fact, 
and The Web is the faster and slicker if not the more 
probable. 

Although the wisecracking is too persistent for my 
taste, Edmond O’Brien gives full value to one or two 
really pleasing lines, as the innocent little lawyer who 
stumbles into a big business racket and brings it 
crashing down, almost by accident: and William 
Bendix has the role for which that vast, expression- 
less face seems to have been built, the stupid-seeming 
police officer who isn’t the fool he looks. I must 
have seen him play practically the same part about 
half a dozen times now, never without satisfaction. 

E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


RADIO NOTES 


Mien it not be a good thing if, at such seasons as 
this, some critics were required to swap roles, so 
that for a month Mr. Marsland Gander or Mr. C. E. 
Williams had to pay serious attention to the Third, 
while Mr. Hope Wallace and I were forbidden to 
listen to anything but the Light? Personally I know 


89 
full well that I should never find anything pertinent 
to say about Monday Night at the Casino, or Ignor- 
ance is Bliss, or even Focus. This may sound like 
snoot, but it isn’t. The first duty of a critic is to 
recognise his limitations, and those to whom such 
programmes are not addressed—whose mental re- 
sponse is chiefly to something rather different—are 
wiser to ignore them. The view that it is the busi- 
ness of a radio critic to have (or pretend to have) an 
opinion on every subject included by the B.B.C.’s 
schedule, is a typical modern heresy, similar to that 
which requires a man to cook his own dinner as well 
as earn it. The critic is only a listener who has 
trained himself to listen in a certain way; to him, as 
to many others, some kinds of broadcast are neither 
agreeable nor disagreeable, and he should no more 
dream of criticising them than of condemning the 
aesthetic appearance of a threshing machine. It was 
with some such idea as this that I switched on the first 
of the John Quixote programmes. Six minutes were 
enough to convince me that this broadcast was too 
relentlessly Mancunian to provide grist for any mill 
of mine. So I can’t suggest to you whether Mr. 
Wilfred Pickles or Mr. Anthony Holles acted well or 
not. There seemed plenty of life in the programme: 
I could tell that much. 

To return to my muttons, there are two series— 
one ended for the present, the other apparently still 
in being—upon which a few general comments may 
be of use. The first, Imaginary Conversations, has 
proved enduringly attractive. Even when the scripts 
were not so good, the general atmosphere was in- 
telligent, stimulating, imaginative. It will be regret- 
table if clever Mr. Rayner Heppenstall is not entrusted 
with a further lease of life for these programmes— 
not only because he edited and produced them with 
increasing adroitness but because there is still a mass 
of suitable material waiting to be adapted to the form. 
In many cases the adaptation would need to be very 
slight: I am thinking especially of Gobineau’s very 
curious La Renaissance, which is a set of dramatic 
tableaux in the Landor style, but containing more 
action; and also of the plays which that equivocal man 
of genius, Henri de Montherlant, has written since 
the outbreak of the late war. La Reine Morte, which 
tells the tragic story of Inez de Castro in language 
which clearly owes much of its nobility to the example 
of Claudel; Le Maitre de Santiago, a secret session in 
ancient Spain, wrapped in falling snow; Fils de Per- 
sonne, a contemporary “problem” play, with a mag- 
nificent part for that prodigious juvenile, David 
Spenser. All these plays are most eloquent and 
imaginative, but with the possible exception of Fils 
de Personne they would, I surmise, be insufficiently 
stageworthy. They are really “imaginary conversa- 














q The Egyptians engraved their pre- 
scriptions ~- pillars of stone. Pant a 
deviating from these were held responsible 
if their patient died. 

q It took many years for medical science 
to realise that knowledge is not static but 
progressive. 

Une recent discovery is exemplified 
in ‘Cogene’, a scien combination, 
of four separate drugs, three being 
pain relievers and the fourth a stimu- 
lant. Because a minute quantity only of 
each is present, there can be none of the 
harmful after-effects that might attend the 
taking of a larger dose ; yet the combina- 
tion of all four in scientifically balanced 
proportions is so effective that ‘Cogene’ 
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to 
Good Health 


Why not come to Harro- 
gate for your Holidays this 
year ? At the Royal Baths 
there are many natural 
medicinal waters and 
modern physiotherapeutic 
treatments which are 
proving very beneficial in 
cases of rheumatism and 
other medical conditions. 
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It is interested in its customers, in their 
affairs and in their business ventures; 
it is ready, by direct assistance and 
friendly counsel, to help those affairs 
forward, for it recognises that the 
prosperity of the Bank is to be found 
in the prosperity of its customers. It 
is, therefore, good business to keep in 
touch with your Bank. The Manager 
at any branch of the Westminster 
Bank will be glad to discuss with you 
any problem in which the services of 
the Bank can usefully be 
employed 
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Watch shown 


The “ Puritan ” 
on the left above is a typical 
example of mid-seventeenth 
century craftsmanship. 


By its side is shown a modern precision-made 
wrist watch, typical of those you will find at 
Camerer Cuss. impeccable in appearance and 
exemplary in their timekeeping, they are all 
backed by the Camerer Cuss reputation —a 
reputation gained and sustained over a century 
and a half 


Good Watches for men from £7 10s. (Cd. 
ladies ,, £8 15s. Od. 


” ” ” 


CAMERER CUSS 


Makers of Good Clocks & Watches sine 1788 
NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON -W.C.5 


Museum 486! 
Also 91 Kingsway, W.C.° 
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from Botticelli to Bonnard. To depict a desirable 
bedy is now mysteriously taboo, and there are precious 
few of our painters who reveal a strong response to the 
physical enjoyability even of fruit, flowers or animals. 
Counsel for the Defence can answer that artists are 


stances, quote a dictum from Renoir about what part 
of the body one should paint with, and sentence the 
defendants to six months on the 

during which they are to paint only what fires their 
appetites. And this will be ice, since 
there has always been a small, a very small, minority 
of good artists indifferent to what I have i 
called “‘ physical enjoyability.” 

Rather than mention once again the names of 
painters whom I have repeatedly praised and who can 
be trusted to produce interesting work, I 
to mention two whose names I have not 
noticed in catalogues, a sculptor called ita F 
and a painter called Haig, each of whom reveals 
unusual gifts. And then I must call attention to a 
landscape at the Leicester Galleries by a friend of 
mine who has recently died, Themas Lowinsky. He 
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nically one of the most difficult ever designed. The 


fashion: guilt. We are guilty because we were not 
invaded and occupied im rogo, because we had no 


Nazi expansion, 
our 


camps and no resistance movement. 
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Mr. Chorley Bannister, the Left-Wing editer, 


Notorious for our support of 
the welcome we gave to Munich and 








began by painting curiously unfashionable, mytho- rather mawkish sentiment of the last scene seemed of Daphne Madox, Brian Carey, Beatrice Varley, and, 
logical subjects in a pre-Raphaelite style. (This was under better control than of old, and the performance abeve all, to the delicious study in soppiness by Dora 
the more surprising as he had admirable taste which of the ballet as a whole was excellent. About Les Bryan, as the barmaid. 
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yaad abt age emmrthc el aaa 
to lives being lost in Palestine? Debate has 
followed debate in the House, and the altruists who 
govern us express their concern for the future of 
Jewry, their solicitude for the rights of the Arabs, 
but hardly a murmur about the third community, and 
surely to Britishers the most important, the British 
Army out there? We, of the British Army in Pales- 
tine, couldn't care less about the rights of Jew and 
Arab—{shocked cries from the socially conscious !) 
The Jew will take care of his own rights, the Arab his. 
It was the same in India, Sir Stafford Cripps, etc., 
simpering over Gandhi and Jinnah, so, so concerned 
future of India; while Indian National 


remained loyal, were free to , 

ing sanguinary speeches before adoring multitudes ! 

It’s sickening! I’m to hate idealists ! 
A 


of July 5th, but recent events impel me to draw atten- 
tion to one or two of his statements which call for 
correction. 

For example, he says the Army is already three 
times its normal strength of 50,000, and it is now pro- 
to double it, i.c., to bring it up 
That is just nonsense. 


are animated by the sentiments Mr. Pryor mentions; 
but to suggest that the guerrillas consist exclusively 
of such men, or even that this category constitutes 
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anything more than a small minority, is simply to 
betray abysmal ignorance of the facts. 

A comparison of the German Army’s fight against 
the Greek Resistance during the occupation with 
the Greek Army’s present campaign against the 
guerrilla bands, and the drawing of conclusions there- 
from, this vital difference: that the Germans 
were against men who were defending the 
henour of Greece and who could invariably rely on 
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strategists on both sides of the Atlantic. As a result 
of the concentration of nuclear research on dtomic 
weapons, fundamental research in the universities is 
suffering not only from apparatus shortages but also 
from the effects of restricted interchange of informa- 
tion. The latter was noticeable at the recent Inter- 
national Congress of Chemistry (the organisation of 
which, incidentally, must have left a lamentable im- 
pression of British efficiency in the minds of the dele- 
gates) from which was excluded more than half the 
interesting fundamental work done in the last five 
years. 

Nevertheless, we should take all the steps we can to 
render material aid, though no doubt the British 
Government would be reluctant to help on atomic 
energy projects. If France is short of scientists I 
would suggest that she takes the first step by recruit- 
ing many of the younger researchers in other coun- 
tries who would welcome the opportunity of working 
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for a project whose ultimate aim is peace. Whether 
we can give her much material aid is uncertain, but 
there is no doubt that our scientists have need of all 
the spiritual guidance that France can offer. 


“RESEARCH STUDENT” 


GERMAN YOUTH 

Sm,—Returning from Germany I have just read 
Mr. Brailsford’s article “German Youth in Confer- 
ence.” I agree with him on the value of construc- 
tive contacts between Germans and others. But let 
them be constructive. At present it appears that too 
many meetings hope to achieve collaboration by 
avoiding all the topics which the Germans must face 
before we can expect them to make a contribution 
to German and European reconstruction. 

In particular, we ought to try to obtain a clearer 
appreciation of German universities. Mr. Brailsford 
feels that the students he met at Munich are “all 
that is hopeful in the German youth of to-day.” It 
would be a grim outlook for Germany and Europe if 
he were right. Certainly, there are some good peopie 
at the universities; but the bulk are there to avoid 
doing an honest job of work, clinging to a social 
status the basis of which has been destroyed by the 
two wars. At Kiel, where the number of students 
is now four times what it was in 1938, a group of 
undergraduates complained to me about their over- 
crowded conditions. We were standing underneath 
a large yellow poster offering jobs, both skilled and 
unskilled, in an engine repair shop in the Ruhr. 
Something must be wrong with German youth when 
the many universities are overcrowded and the few 
factories cannot get the necessary labour. 

Military Government and the voluntary relief 
organisations should make their first care the young 
men whom it is vital to attract to the mines or to 
industry. Living conditiens for the German equiva- 
lents of the Bevin boys are reliably reported to be 
a disgrace. No wonder most of them abscond soon 
after arriving in the Ruhr. ~The few resources Mil- 
Gov. and voluntary organisations have got should 
first be used to improve the material lot and the re- 
creational facilities of the young recruits to the mines. 
At present our well-meant efforts to help the universi- 
ties are recreating the same academic proletariat 
which proved such a powerful supporter for Hitler. 
The new Germany will never be able to find accept- 
able jobs for these hordes of undergraduates. 

We have not even got the consolation that the 
students will have an opportunity of gaining a new and 
saner outlook. There are few students in Germany 
to-day from whom we can hope for a positive contri- 
bution to the peace of Europe; but, goodness knows, 
there are still fewer professors. CHRISTOPHER COBB 
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BURMA 
Sir,—Your leading article on Burma seems 
assume, as do the majority of those few Members 


26 


Parliament who interest themselves in the 
that the leaders of A.F.P.F.L. have a choice in 
selection of Deminion Status or independence 
the Commonwealth as the future of their country. 
It is impossible to say at the present stage 
bearing the recent appalling and tragic events 
have upon the matter, but at first glance it seems 
it does not and should not affect the fact 
A.P.P.F.L. has always quite clearly and without 
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equivocation been dedicated to the proposition of | 


independence outside the Commonwealth. There 
has been no choice. In the context of Burmese his- 
tory, in the absence of the communal strife of India, 


country with the United States of America. In 
either country, the man who advocated the course 
would not last five minutes—and rightly. 

There is, however, a way out and that is in the 
development of a Britannic Alliance which could in- 
clude—without allegiance to the British Crown— 
countries inhabited by non-English-speaking peoples 
—Burma, later on perhaps a United India, possibly 
Egypt and a number of European countries. It is 
interesting to note that this idea has been mooted in 
Burma by the influential Burmese Review, which is 
widely believed to reflect the views of U Tin Tut, 
the brilliant Burmese. High-Commissioner designate 
in London. 

“Any man’s death decreaseth me,” said John 
Donne. All men are decreased by the loss of such a 
spirit as the late U Aung San. HuGH JENKINS 

12 The Woodlands, 

Beulah Hill, $.E.19. 


A.L.D. 

Sir,—Frances Howell’s letter on A.I.D. shows with 
startling clarity the impasse to which our moral philo- 
sophy has been brought by the final divorce between 
sexual intercourse and reproduction. The first two 
paragraphs show the injustice of discriminating be- 
tween the spinster and the childless wife in reliev- 
ing frustration; the third paragraph then deduces, not 
that the fulfilment and happiness of motherhood 
should also be offered to the spinster, but that it 
should be withheld from the wife—a conclusion that 
may be right but which is bewildering and illogical. 

In the attempt to be both moral and consistent the 
argument seems to have been betrayed into several 
logical fallacies: it is neither axiomatic nor self- 





evident that motherhood in a spinster is immoral (nor, 
necessarily, the worse of two evils); the wartime form 
of the doctrine of the equality of sacrifice is perverted 
and in its teaching that if some must 
drown, none shall be sayed; it is with increasing suc- 
cess that poverty, hunger, and ill health have been 
resisted, and the incompleteness of success is not a 
logical reason for total surrender (though the applica- 
tion of this analogy was a little disingenious in the 
first place); the emotional bias which rests a general 
conclusion upon particular wives or couples who have 
compelled Miss Howell to find marriage sometimes 
undesirable invalidates the whole argument. 

It is now perfectly obvious that, in the matter of 
sexual morality, we must decant the old wine into 
new bottles, as the old bottles have proved so in- 


adequate to their task; we must rediscover first prin- 
ciples, and find the ultimate purpose of a sexual code 
before we start tinkering with the code. At the 
moment a marriage (so the law says) is not con- 


54 Brunswick Gardens, London, W.38. 


FILMS AND QUOTAS 
S1r,—The proposals of the British Film Producers’ 
Association for revision of the Cinematograph Films 


- Act, as described in Mr. Norman MacKenzie’s recent 


article, strike me as likely to prove disastrous both for 
the independent exhibitor and the independent pro- 
ducer. The three major cinema circuits of the coun- 
try, totalling some eleven hundred cinemas, are asso- 
ciated with the production companies of Mr. Rank 
and the Associated British Picture Corporation; 
furthermore, the films produced by Sir Alexander 
Korda’s companies also go to the major circuits. 
Naturally these big circuit cinemas have first claim on 
the films produced by their associated companies. 
Consequently, wherever an independent exhibitor 
finds himself in competition with the big circuits for 
these films he will be unable to get them. Mean- 
while, the independent producer will hesitate to make 
films if he has no hope of getting them into the 
cinemas controlled by the three major circuits. 
Short of severing the link between the big studios 
and the big circuits, the remedy, surely, is to retain 
the existing quota on renters (in addition to a quota 
on exhibitors). Renters will be very ready to accept 
films from any independent concern which shows it 
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Korda. And, as experience shows, the renter will 
assist such independent concerns with finance and, in 
some cases, trained personnel from Hollywood. With 
the certainty of an outlet for his film the independent 
producer can afford to undertake the risks of produc. 
tion. This in turn ensures the i t exhibito: 
a supply of British films. G.-R. R. Taytor 
8 Cambrian Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


RESIGNATION OF CIVIL SERVANTS 


Sm,—In his recent letter Mr. W. J. Brown 
erroneously states, “Established civil servants are 
free to leave the service of the Government at any 
time they choose.” In fact, it is an incident of the 
status which they have voluntarily sought and which 
has been conferred on them, that they cannot divest 
themselves of it—they can only their wish to 
do so by tendering their resignation. In practice, of 
course, this tender is always accepted except: (a) 
when grounds for dismissal exist and it is thought 
desirable to dismiss; or (b) the servant is sufficiently 
valuable to be asked to reconsider the matter. I be- 
lieve I am right in saying that exception (b) has never 
occurred: those who resign in a huff or as a manoeuvre 
get taken at their word, however eminent they may 
be in rank; those who really are valuable have the 
decency to scout round first, and see if they can 
tender their resignation without being troublesome by 
doing so. (The reply to a civil servant who simply 
writes: “ I resign ”—and it has been so written—is: 
“TI am, etc., to accept the resignation which you 
tender.”’) PERMANENT CIVIL SERVANT 


COUNTING BIRDS , 


Sir,—As the organiser of the Black Redstart In- 
quiry of the British Trust for Ornithology, I should 
like to point out that the account of the spread of this 
bird in England given by Mr. Moorhouse in your 
last issue is somewhat misleading. The fact that they 
bred annually at Wembley from 1926 to 1941 was 
indeed a startling discovery, but it did not become 
generally known till 1944. The really interesting de- 
velopment was the appearance of Black Redstarts in 
Inner London in the breeding season from 1936 on- 
wards. Nesting has been proved in London in every 
year since 1940, and elsewhere in south-east England 
annually since 1937, at first at Cambridge, but later in 
coastal towns such as Lowestoft, Dover, Hastings and 
Southampton. Returns for this year are not yet com- 
plete, but at least five pairs are known to have bred 
in London. I should welcome records, for 1947 and 
previous years, from readers who may have seen Black 
Redstarts in this country in the breeding séason. 

Greyhounds, Burford, Oxford. R. S. R. FitTer 
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University 
Correspondence 


College 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: Ceci. BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Courses of 


Study 


Founded in 1887, U.C.C. provides 
Courses of Study for London 
University Matriculation, Special 
Entrance, and the Intermediate and 
Degree examinations in Arts, Science, 
Economics, Commerce, Laws, etc.; 
also for M.A. and various Diplomas 
: and Certificates. 


The College is an Educational Trust, 
not conducted primarily as a profit- 
making concern. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 
Textbook Library. 


PROSPECTUS may be obtained post free 
from the Registrar, 

70 BURLINGTON HOUSE 
CAMBRIDGE 
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A study of Readership 


of Newspapers @nd Magazines 


The recently-published Hulton Readership Survey is the first 
comprehensive study of the post-war reading habits of the British 
people. It shows which people, of what age, sex, class and locality, 
read which newspapers and magazines—and throws into relief 
certain fanctional groups, such as motorists, mothers of young 
children, cinema-goers, gardeners and others. 


@ The sociologist will find in the Hulton Readership Survey 
much that is important to the study of national behaviour and 
characteristics. 


@ A mass of fresh statistical information, obtained by the 
most modern research technique, gives the economist new insight 
into the pattern of British spending habits. 


@ The picture given of the position of British publishing 
houses will be of considerable value to students of the British Press. 


THE HULTON READERSHIP SURVEY 


A Hulton Marketing Publication 


The Hulton Readership Survey has been published privately. The information 


it contains is available to all those interested. 





AND 
—the only independent, inter- 
national film review — is published 
quarterly by the British Film 
Institute as a contribution to the 
artistic development of the film. 
Authoritative, generously illustrated 
and valuable for reference, ‘ Sight 
and Sound’ is 2/6 per issue or free 


to members of the Institute. For 
full particulars, please write to the 


BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 
4 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON W.C.1 


HULTON PRESS LTD., 43-44 SHOE LANE, €.C.4 * 
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to passion.” When one adds that the pages are 
richly strewn with exclamation marks, inverted 
commas and capital letters, the resemblance to 
the novelette is obvious enough; the difference 
is more difficult to analyse. : 

There is, to begin with, an immense preoccupa- 
tion ‘with religion and morality, and whole chap- 
ters are frequently no more than tracts or ser- 
mons. The novels are padded with lengthy 


_dissertations on immortality, transmigration of 


souls, the need for religious education, the nature 


ef the First Cause—emphatically not the Mighty 


Atom. (But since her day it has been split and 


‘so is mightier yet.) The Christ-Child is rejected 


in Rome, the Devil is a handsome and popular 
in English society; at the end of The 


England’s Imperial Government.” Secondly, 
she dabbled in science, then rapidly unfolding 


permit of law, or blessing of priest. 
child’s fault—it’s brought into the world with- 
its own consent—and yet the world fastens a 


i 


spread about her origin (that her mother was 
an Italian Countess, and so on), it is clear that 
her early dreary memories and the unjust stigma 
of deep wound, and that she 
was unable to hide the scar. Her heroines are 
outstanding genius, who 
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in The Sorrows of Satan, a writer like Marie 
coincidence with 


quality of genius.” 
when her name was uttered, “a sort of hush fell 
on our party as though an ‘ Angelus’ had rung.” 
After-all, why should not women write? “Would 
you have them all the slaves of man’s lust or 


‘ convenience?” Marie Corelli was always very 


bitter about the alleged inferiority of her sex, and 
chose a woman surgeon rather than a man to 
perform a serious operation upon herself, yet for 
all that she would have nothing to do with 
feminism. On one occasion, replying to the 
toast of the ladies by the American Ambassador, 
she claimed her right as a woman to tie love- 
knots between nations although she was no suf- 
fragette. She attacked Ibsen for his advanced 
views on the subject, and idealised the humble 
and submissive wife. It is here—in this con- 


tradiction, this making the.best of both worlds— 
that we may find the answer to the riddle of 
her immense popularity; this was something 
which found a deeper echo in the minds of her 
readers than her religious philosophising, her 
pseudo-science or her explosive fits of rage. As 
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with feminism, so with all else: she managed to 
let her readers both have their cake and eat it. 

‘There was, for instance, the matter of the 
secial Conscience, uneasily awakening, like the 
Sleeping Beauty, behind a sheltering hedge of 
many centuries. Writers were still able to ignore 
it if they pleased; if they would not, or could 
not, the alternative seemed to be a fierce Dicken- 
sian championship of the poor. Marie Corelli was 
not even aware of the dilemma, quite content to 
take now one side, and then the other, according 
to the mood of the moment. In Temporal Power 
the revolutionary cries out to the king: 

“Have you ever seen young children crying for 
bread? I have! Have you ever seen strong 
men reduced to the shame of stealing bread, to 
feed their wives and infants? I have! I think 
of it as I stand here, surrounded by the luxury 
which is your daily lot—knowing what I know, 
I would strip those satin-draped walls, and sell 
everything of value around me if I possessed it, 
rather than. know that one woman or child starved 
within the city’s precincts ! ” 

She might deplore the poverty of the masses, 
or assert that all the greatest men came from 
the toilers, but that did not prevent her from 
referring to “the unwashed, beer-drinking, gin- 
swilling classes who clamour for shortened hours 
of labour, and want work to be expressly invented 
for their benefit.” Inconsistency never troubled 
her. She, whose friends included Beerbohm 
Tree, George Robey and especially Ellen Terry, 
invariably wrote of actors as mountebanks and 
unprincipled rogues. She could outdo Kipling 
in patriotic sentiment, yet could be as sensitive 
as her contemporary Olive Schreiner to a new 
kind of Pacifist feeling. 

War—especially nowadays—is a mere slaughter- 
house—and the soldiers are the poor sheep led to 
the shambles. The real nature of the thing is 
covered up under flags and the shout of patriousm, 
but, as a stern fact, it is a horrible piece of cowardice 
for one nation to try m ing another just to see 
which one gets its way first. (Boy.) 

So, too, with religion. She made violent attacks 
upon its institutions, especially upon Roman 
Catholicism (“the theatrical jugglery of Rome ”), 
yet upheld a nebulous Christianity all mixed up 
with semi-theosophical ideas, and only her vil- 
lains expressed atheism. She once wrote to the 
vicar of Stratford-on-Avon that she herself be- 
longed to a fraternity which did not accept any 
of the Church forms. In her novels one was 
able to wallow in a pool of mystic emotion and, 
as it were simultaneously, to sprawl on the dry 
sands of rationalist criticism. This ambivalent 
attitude towards religious and social questions 
must have been comforting to a generation un- 
easily conscious that the deep-rooted prejudices 
of the nineteenth century were being exposed 10 
the cold winds of the twentieth. 

Marie Corelli’s aggressiveness led to frequent 
quarrels in Stratford, where she spent the later 
part of her life. The townspeople disliked her 
and were frequently unjust, for, in her own way, 
with a genuine love for Shakespeare and for the 
past, she did them some service. She saved from 
destruction the old cottages which were supposed 
to have belonged to the poet’s grand-daughter, 
and she secured Harvard House, the home ci 
John Harvard’s mother and made it a link be- 
tween England.and America. Her own house, 
Mason Croft, she left to the nation for the bene- 
fit of distinguished visitors to the town. The 
clause “absolutely excluding actors and actresses 
and ail persons connected with the stage” has 
been declared void, so that today, under the 
British Council, it has become the accepted 
meeting-place between foreign guests and mem- 
bers of the cast of the Memorial Theatre. In 
her personal relations she was most kind. Her 
servants loved her; she was a good friend, and 
a helpful and devoted daughter — adopied 
daughter, as she called herself—to Charles 
Mackay. She died in 1924 when her fame had 
long declined. Her symbolism of doves and 
flowers—vicleis,. roses, even orchids in florists’ 
windows—had faded years before; yet perhaps it 
gave more pleasure and did less harm than no 
orchids for anyone at all. D. L. HoemMan 
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MORE THACKERAY LETTERS : 
The Letters and Private rs of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. by GorDON 
R. Ray. Vols. Land IV. Oxford Univer- 

sity Press. £6 6s. (for the four volumes). 
These volumes take Thackeray from 1852, when 
he began The Newcomes and made his first 
American lecture-tour, to -1863, the year of his 
death. Mr. Gordon Ray is now preparing a sup- 
plementary volume of the letters that remain in 
England and .which, regrettably though through 
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no fault of his, he could not print in their proper . 


chronological place. The edition is a monument 
of patient scholarship, and in the volumes under 
review I have found nothing to complain of more 
serious than an obstinate misspelling—imitated 
from Thackeray—of the name “Lyttelton.” The 
index is exemplary, the illustrations from 
Thackeray’s pen enchanting. 

The more one learns about Thackeray, the 
better one thinks of him. Success only improved 
his character. (Among other things it modified 
the occasionally immoderate zest he felt in his 
earlier days for the company of what he calls 
“ bigwigs.”) Some may think that his action in 
the Garrick Club squabble was excessive. (His 
conversation there had been most maliciously 
traduced in a gossip-column by a young fellow- 
member, whom he succeeded in having expelled.) 
For my part I think that he was justified, and that 
it was Dickens who came out badly from the 
incident. Indeed the only unpleasant trait I can 
detect in these letters is the smugness with which 
during his lecture-tours he writes to his daughters 
about the fatigue and boredom he is enduring, 
and all—how he rubs it in!—in order to secure for 
them a livelihood after his death. Such paternal 
self-praise seems, however, to have been common 
Victorian form. 

Indefatigable was his patience with his tire- 
some, jealous, exacting, Evangelical mother—* O 
so tender so loving so cruel . . . there’s hardly 
a subject on which we don’t differ.” To his ser- 
vants he was kindness itself; and nothing is more 
characteristic than the trouble he took to help a 
governess who, having become a Catholic, 
believed mistakenly that it was her duty to prose- 
lytise any pupils she could obtain. And what 
other writer of his stature has been so modest? 
Rereading Pendennis, he complains that it is 
“dreadfully stupid”; Esmond is dismissed as “a 
dismal imitation of the old style”; of The New- 
comes he writes :— 


I can’t but see it is a repetition of past perform- 
ances, and think that vein is pretty nigh worked 
out in me. Never mind: this is not written for 
glory but for quite as good an object namely 
money; wh. will profit the children more than 
reputation, when there’s an end of me, and money 
and reputation are alike pretty indifferent .. . 
One of Dickens’s immense superiorities over me is 
the great fecundity of his imagination. 


This modesty he carried indeed to a point that 
shocks modern notions of the novelist’s duty to 
his art, as when he asked Percival Leigh (a dim 
Punch contributor) to fill up, if necessary, three 
pages in the serial publication of The New- 
comes with material of his own “ noble: inven- 
tion.” One may notice sadly that, since the time 
of Thackeray and Dickens, novelists as they have 
become more conscientious have also grown 
less inventive. Thackeray himself seems to fore- 
shadow this decline when he confesses, as he 
works on The Virginians: “I hate story-making 
incidents, surprises, love-making, &c., more and 
more every day.” 

The letters are rich in glimpses of current life: 
Princesse Mathilde “covered with diamonds, 
superb and sulky”; Sir Henry Taylor “smiling 
sadly under jokes”; and Charlotte Bronté, “the 
fiery little eager brave tremulous homely-faced 
creature.” Again “There’s a fire and fury raging 
in that little woman a rage scorching her heart 
wh. doesn’t suit me.” Villette he thought “rather 
vulgar”: — 

It is an excellently written book—but a very dis- 
agreeable one. She turns everyone “The seamy 





but the squeamishness of his readers. 
‘His enforced celibacy weighed on him very 
heavily :— 

I have a famous little horse to ride and get on 
him once a fortnight. I have good daughters, good 
wine in the cellar, easy money in my a fair 
reputation—I ought to be happy oughtn’t I ? 
bien! I don’t think I am above 4 days in 
month. A man without a woman is a lonely 
wretch. 


And here is part of a letter commenting upon 
his unlucky love for Mrs. Brookfield: — . 


I don’t see how any woman should not love a 
man who loved her as I did J.; I don’t see how any 
man should not love a woman so beautiful, so 
unhappy, so tender; I don’t see how any husband, 
however he might have treated her, should be in- 
different at the idea of losing it. But that I knew I 
was safe (I mean that any wrong was out of the 
question on our children’s account) I suppose I 
should have broken away myself. I’m sure that 
one or the other on their side were wrong in not 
dismissing me. But a part of poor Brookfield’s 
pride of possession was that we should envy him 
and admire her, and of all the weakness, goodness, 
love, generosity, vanity, playing with d tools, 
we are now paying the penalty ... I wish that I 
had never loved her ... The thought that I have 
been made a fool of is the bitterest of all perhaps. 


Tedious as one may find large tracts of 
Thackeray—a third of Vanity Fair were better 
unread and the marvellous Newcomes is dis- 
figured by countless sermons—he writes always 
with a seemingly careless grace that excites envy 
and admiration. Let me end with three examples 
from these letters. The first shows his power of 
turning platitudes to favour and to prettiness : — 


We don’t get amusinger as we get older, we 
grow prosy and repeat ourselves and talk about 
our complaints and selfish grievances: but our old 
friends bear up with our dullness for old times’ 
sake; and we go and get our sober cups of tea with 
them, and potter and prattle, &, dull as we are, 
they like us—and we don’t care for making any 
new friends, and for young amusements or com- 
panions or conversations. We remember that we 
are nearly five and forty years old. We care for 
no woman under thirty, except our daughters, & 
we like the sober grey-headed twilighty kind of 
life pretty well. 


Now, his gift for nonsense, in a letter to a parson’s 
wife : — 
I will try and not be proud to you. I will be 
affable. Rosa may see the girls at proper intervals. 
I have no objection to their meeting occasionally 
the daughters of the clergy. I intend to run away 
with a Bishop’s wife myself and have my children 
confirmed by him as I know he doesn’t believe in 
his religion. 


And here is his wit (he had been invited to sub- 
scribe to the embellishment of a grave): — 


I lent Maginn £500 in his life time and he paid 
me £20 back. I think I have done enough in giv- 
ing him bread let other philanthropists give him a 
stone. 


O eloquent, just and gentle Titmarsh, your good- 
ness is as light-hearted as your gaiety, and few 
are the authors with whom I should so love to 
forgather in the Elysian Fields. 

RAYMOND MorTIMER 
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MR. MAUGHAM — 
Creatures of Circumstance. By W. Somersey 

_ MauGHaM. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

- Like the water colour painters, the writers of 
short stories are bound to repeat themselves; 
but to the lover of brief acquaintances this is a 
perennial attraction of the art: a little a lot of 
times rather than a lot at once. To hear again 
the prosing voice and so soon; to wonder what 
it is up to now, to discover that it is up to its 
well-known tricks, that is half the attraction of the 
stories of Chehov, Maupassant, Kipling, Wells, 
James and Maugham. Our pleasure in short 
stories is not confined to style, to subject or 
purpose as it generally is in the novel; the 
element of sheer performance, the excitement of 
virtuosity, are indispensable as well. The in- 
grained short-story writer may choose a poor 
subject, as a singer may choose a poor song ; but 
he is unlikely to sing it badly unless he has lost 
his voice altogether. 

The voice of Mr. Somerset Maugham, in his 
latest collection of short stories, is as flexible as 
ever. Can there be any doubt that he is the most 
readable and accomplished English short-story 
writer of the serious kind alive ? Who else has his 
range of curiosity? Who else tells a story as 
well? Who else has a comparable boldness and 
mastery of technical gift? The last has been 
thought faint praise, as if we were praising him 
for a mere monkey-cunning ; but this is largely 
because, in his own generation, Mr. Maugham 
stood apart, just as, inevitably, he does in ours, 
He lacks poetry ; one can see that he has not the 
original imagination of Wells, that unlike Chehoy 
or Maupassant, he has no roots and little taste 
for familiar landscape. is half 
hermit, half man of the world, and the hesitations 
of that dilemma have turned him into a man of 
curiosity rather than a man of imagination; a 
moralist, uttering the short acerbities and directing 
the indiscreet enquiries of the humane mind. 
He has perfected the manner and means of the 
raconteur ; and this more than anything else has 
separated him from his successors. For the 
raconteur, like the traveller or collector, puts 
himself at one remove from character and circum- 
stance in order to portray his own’ presence in 
them; ourselves, after two war$ and pressed 
against the face of life as we are, have not this 
security. We are row grossly aware of the 
creative ; the circumstance takes second place. 
If Mr. Maugham thinks contemporarg short 
stories deficient in plot—and they are—we cannot 
reject the suspicion, where he shows us, for 
example, a comfortable, happily married, middle- 
aged woman and reveals that years before she was 
the centre of an appalling Elizabethan drama of 
incest and murder, that any characters would do 
for the tale. Its interest lies in his acute comments 
on the fact, his amused intuition that the rational 
in human nature is the fantastic ; in the speculative 
tone of his voice and not in the portrayal of a 
character. Character is a lesser interest, whether 
it is the cast or the chemistry of the mind and 
heart. The omniscient or directly told stories 
where Maugham’s own comments are lacking, are 
successful, for he is adept in all kinds, even in the 
plotless -Sanatorium which is the best of this 
collection ; but, most of them they are less 
impressive. 

It is often said that Maugham has an obsession 
with the sexual subject ; but a moment’s thought 
will show that his real subject is stoicism. How 
much can a human being endure? What is it 
that will break the conventional Colonel whose 
wife has so suddenly become a celebrated poetess 
and has exposed her inner life to the world? 
A girl’s lover is imprisoned; will his crime 
break her passion? No, the prisoner will cease 
to love because the intensity of his imagina- 
tion will exhaust his passion. There are jealousies 
that end in murder and others that end in the 
comedies of readjusted pride. A man is willing 
to live for a hopeless and tragic love but will dic 
when he sees that his sacrifice has been. for an 
unworthy object. Mr. Maugham certainly has 
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our eyes, is adroit 


ANTI-ROOSEVELT 


American Foreign Policy in the Making. By 
agg R. Bearp. Oxford University Press. 
18s. 

The Nuremberg trial was preceded in the 
States by the Pearl Harbour probe, 
designed to prove that Mr. Roosevelt started the 
Pacific war. This led in turn to a violent counter- 
attack by F.D.R.’s supporters against his more 
obstinate enemies, who were accused of precipi- 
tating war by their isolationist policy. It is this 
latter thesis—that the second world war could 


95 

responded to President Rooseveit’s dynamic 
policies—that Mr. Beard seeks to refute. 
‘This is a silly quarrel, and Mr. Beard’s contra- 
diction is a silly and biased book. He is shocked 
that Americans can be so unpatriotic as to suggest 
that any fellow countryman should bear some 
responsibility for the war; he solemnly prates 
of war guilt being removed from the Nazi party 
to the American Senate, as if there were no 
degrees of guilt, and as if anyone in the world 
can be wholly innocent of a world war. He also 
makes a wild and impracticzble distinction 
between foreign policy—which is a publicly 
stated programme—and foreign affairs—which is 
the working out of that programme. Mr. Beard 
deals only with the first of these, thus confining 
himself to Presidential orations, and ignoring all 
the thousands of less open and more effective 
rg a by which a foreign policy is made known 
to ic. 

Even in this limited sphere the selection is very 
odd and very purposeful. Mr. Beard’s thesis is 
that Mr. Roosevelt was himself an isolationist 
and never gave a lead to American inter- 
ventionists. He therefore greatly underplays 
Roesevelt’s Good Neighbour policy, his strictures 
on the first Neutrality Act, his attempts to get it 
altered before war broke out, and his naval 
preparedness programme. At the same time he 
gives full pley to F.D.R.’s “repudiation” of 
the League of Nations in the 1932 campaign, and 
his pledge not to send American boys overseas 
in the 1940 campaign. 

By such judicious selection Mr. Beard spoils 
his. own case, which is a pity, because it is an 
important case and one that deserves discussion. 
During his first term of office President Roosevelt 
undoubtedly considered that the domestic prob- 
lems of the country were more pressing, and he 
paid little attention to foreign affairs. In 1935 
he could still say “ despite what happens in 
continents overseas, the United States of America 
shall and must remain, as long ago the father of 
our country prayed that it might remain—un- 
entangled and free.” Yet exactly two years later 
he warned that if wars raged abroad “ let no one 
imagine that America will escape . . . that this 
Western hemisphere will not be attacked.” Mr. 
Roosevelt had changed his view, but a poll that 
year showed that 71 per cent. of the American 
people still thought the American venture in 1917 
had been a mistake. 

The problem which confronts an honest 
historian in assessing Mr. Roosevelt’s policies is 
whether in the years between the “ Quarantine ” 
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people and teach them their responsibilities i 
new world order. iS eee 
American politics, with elections so fixed 
there is only one session of Congress 
campaigns (since elections are biennial and 
campaigns last eight months) put a premium on 
caution and on telling the people what they want 
to be told. It is always just too late to teach a 
new lesson before the next election. As a result, 
in times of crisis, policies are decided in terms of 
national necessity, but justified to the people in 
terms of outworn myths. Inevitably when 
crisis is past the people find that they have 
cheated (whether for their own good or not does 

not matter) and disillusionment sets in. 

Mr. Beard’s last chapter “ Peace Promises in 
the Election Year 1940 ” is a devastating analysis 
of the shifts to which two great men—Roosevelt 
and Wilkie—resorted so as to cover up the gap 
between the true world situation and what they 
dared tell the people. It is a shameful story, and 
yet, such is the paradox of American politics, 
during this very campaign, in which every voter 
was promised blissful tranquillity in a world in 
flames, it was possible to carry out two great 
acts of policy—the destroyers for bases deal and 
the first peacetime introduction of the draft in 
America. A good historian would attempt to 
explain this paradox, and show the relation 
between politics and policies. But Mr. Beard 
is interested only in using parts of the record to 
build up a case against Mr. Roosevelt in which, 
by another paradox, he appears as a cross between 
a weathercock and a pied piper, who followed 
public opinion yet managed to mislead the people. 

JOHN MorTON 
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FRENCH MOUNTAINEERING DURING 
THE OCCUPATION 


High Heaven. By Jacques BoELL. Introduction 
by Francois Mauriac. Paul Elek. 12s. 6d. 
During the Nazi occupation many of the 
French mountaineers repeated the super-severes 
of the pre-war period, often in astonishingly 
short times, and this in spite of wretched rations. 
High Heaven is a record of some difficult new 
ascents during this same period by a Frenchman 
who on one occasion was handicapped not only 
by poor food but the necessity to climb throughout 
in “rubbers,” his nailed boots having dis- 
integrated. As no translator is mentioned on the 
title page, it is a reasonable assumption that Mr. 


It would be unreasonable to expect a French- 
man writing during the occupation to be fair 
to German mountaineers, but I am not convinced 
by his analysis of the influence of national char- 
acteristics on mountaineering. Of course there 
were Germans for whom “the mountains are 
a means rather than an end... a source of 
national prestige,” and the proportion of such 
mountaineers was nosedoubt higher in Germany 
than elsewhere, but this high proportion was 
due to accidental reasons rather than to enduring 
elements in the national character. Many young 
Germans who felt humiliated by the Treaty 
of Versailles sought in the most desperate of 
Alpine climbs a solace for wounded national pride. 
That there is nothing specifically German in 
such a reaction is clear from Mr. Boell’s reactions 
to the defeat of 1940. ‘“‘ Our beloved mountains 
seemed to us then our greatest consolation. . . . 
Let me admit that we also needed to re-discover 
a little pride in ourselves by doing some deed 
which was heroic in our own eyes.” 

On the other hand, it is certainly true that 
national characteristics influence the literary 
expression of the mountain cult. Mr. Boell 
quotes the remark of a companion about a 
glorious snow-slope: “‘ That excites me just 
as much as a naked woman.” My friend Mr. 
Tyndale would, I feel, never pass such an analogy 


G but 
» will probably 
beyond “‘ the 


in the discreet pages of the Alpine Yournal— 

oell claims that “the motive power behind 
all passions springs from the same source.” 
Perhaps, if he will re-read the Phaedrus he 
agree that it is not until we pass 
love of beautiful bodies ” and attain 
to Platonic love (in the proper sense of the term) 
than we can begin to equate the love of mountains 
and the love of man or woman. 
ARNOLD LUNN 
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DISPLACED SOULS 


Ii Cielo e Rosso. By Giuseppe BeRTO. Lon- 
ganest, 1947. 

This is a remarkable book—the best book 
about the war, I think, that has yet appeared in 
any language—a war-book in which there are 
no battles, no party-politics and no speeches, 
no mention of patriotism or nationalism, or of 
hatred between class or nation. It is a picture 
of the war as it appears to civilians, the survivors 
of a little bombed town in Northern Italy. And 
the men who have brought destruction from the 
sky, and later on, drive along the roads and 
sometimes dole out some rations—are known 
throughout the book, neither as Germans nor 
British nor Americans, but simply as “the 
foreigners,” or “‘ the soldiers.” 

The story is a simple one. The little town 
(perhaps Treviso) is for a long time quite remote 
from the war, and its inhabitants are totally 
indifferent to its rights or wrongs. So long as 
it goes well and is fought a long way off, they say, 
** it’s just and necessary”; as it comes nearer 
and goes badly, they turn against it and long 
for peace, any peace. But they still think about 
it as something that happens to other people. 
Sometimes there is an air-raid alert, and some 
of them go down to the shelters; but nothing 
happens, and when they come out, they say, 
“Thank God, they’ve gone somewhere else 
to-day.” And the refugees who come from 
other cities are not much liked or pitied, because 
they make them feel uncomfortable. 

Then the air-raid comes. The airmen know 
and care nothing about the people on whom 
they drop their bombs—people of an old, tired 
race, speaking the soft dialect of the Veneto. 
A whole quarter of the town is destroyed, and 
the bewildered survivors wander about the ruins, 
looking for their belongings and their dead. 
A part of the area is cleared, but the rest hgs been 
too badly hit. There the fires which have started 
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rnal— @@... allowed to burn out ; ruins others under the rubble, so as not to their lives, will névert again have enough food 
Sehind Humble Still. further, with sri Me pocs covered—and Carla, who has come or clothes or shelter from the cold, or enough 
urce.” Hi. .m—and lime and disinfectants are thrown Daniele, is unable to persuade him to stay certainty of still being alive the next day.” There 
rus he hor the rubble. Then the whole area is fenced her. As he had run away from school would appear to be a minimum of security, a 
¢ pass 7. ¢ with barbed wire, and the people call the his mother’s death, so he runs away now minimum of permanent human ties and even of 
attain Bi, ouses that are still standing there, “the houses Giulia’s death. But suddenly, in the night, solid concrete possessions (a house or a room or 
term) Tr the dead.” he is travelling southwards in a cattle-truck a bed of one’s own) without which the human 
intains #7 pur it is not only the dead who live there, realizes that there is nowhere to run to, nothing spirit withers. It is not only a matter of cold 
Gradually, as the ing comes nearer and then to find. and hunger; it is a question of “ élan vital.” 
UNN passes “on, with a new “ ” in i The old man fan old schoolmaster] had made ‘These people—and there are still hundreds of 
e of the people who have taken in the | 48¢ of such a lot of words, telling about the great thousands of them—are literally “lost souls.” 
hills creep back under the barbed wire, and live 449 in which good would return again, for the “People struggling all the time to find food so 
hills : ' whole of But Daniele didn’t want t0 2. nor to die, and falling pete ~hons 
there. But though they have now found dwel- -wait for that day didn’t believe in it. And the as aie, an more i more to picces 
lings, they are still lost; they have lost them- ojq man didn’t really believe in it cither—and because they have nothing to live for, except 
ee sives. Among them—living in what was once anyhow would never live to see it. to finid food so as not to die.” 
‘ , tala 3 : ; The writer of this book, Giuseppe Berto, is an 
luxurious brothel—are a party of children: | So Daniele jumps off, under the train. This ; , pp ; 
book Til wo girls of 13 and 15, Carla and Giulia, who are end is not convincing, and is, perhaps, Italian officer who has been for three years a 
red in protected by Carla’s lover, a boy of 17 called the only fault taste in the book. But its prisoner of war in a camp in Texas. This is his 
fe are Mi Tulio, a half-witted little girl, whom they have merits, in any case, do not lie in the story— first novel. Anything that he may write in future 
eches, picked ‘up, and a schoolboy of 15, Danicle, who though the characters of the four young people Will most certainly be worth reading. 
or of Le cua Daa Dieta, adhanl sem ie alae fending are extraordinarily sharp and alive. What is Iris OrIGO 
picture een given a lift in an army lorry (there is an unforgettable is the general atmosphere—a 
evens mirable scene between him and an American dusty limbo of despair, the climate of destroyed English Sonnets. Edited by WALT TAYLOR. Long- 
And [i .-rgeant) is found by Tullio on the outskirts of Europe. It is the same climate which i mans. %5. 6d. 
om the Mie ruins. The rest of the book is the story of found to-day in the towns of Germany, in camps _— This anthology is based on a very broad definition 
is and these children’s lives. Tullio is a Communist for “ displaced *” all over Europe ; of the sonnet: “‘ Most sonnets are written in fourteen 
known and the leader of a boys’ gang, which lives by the Balkans, in Siberia, in Istria—im every lines; and nearly all of them are rhymed.” Mr. 
nS Nor Hi ineft and blackmail; Carla has become a prosti- country where the weight of what people have Taylor has thus achieved something rare but essential 
the tute; Giulia, who is gentle and “good,” cooks scen endured, and bewilderment at what in collections of this kind—the element of surprise. 
for them and looks after the little girl. But the they have lost, and uncertainty as to what lies Instead of being lulled into torpor by a single metrical 
* town Fe ord “good” has ceased to have any but a before them, has outweighed their capacity pattern, endlessly repeated, the reader is kept pleasantiy 
remote Hiirmal meaning. There are things that are for experience and has left them with nothing alert by the unexpectedness of the variations—e.g. a 
totally necessary: to eat, to have a bed to sleep im, to but a flat, hopeless indifference. “ “sonnet ” by Herrick in seven rhyming couplets, a 
ong 2 Hi io without a fire, so that no one shall see smoke persons,” displaced souls, they have had their “ Curtal Sonnet ” by Hopkins in ten and a half lines. 
©y Say, Homing from an “empty” house and discover life cut at the roots. “Perhaps this period,” The selection has been well made. From the six- 
nearct Hi hem—in short, to keep alive. But there are says Berto—“ will last for longer than a man’s teenth to the twentieth century, nearly every sonnet 
d_ long also kindness and love. - lifetime—and so all these men who are living of undisputed excellence has been included: one of 
about Hi“ Ginlia,” says Daniele, after the others have and thinking now, will never be happy again in the few serious omissions is the penultimate sonnet 
people. ken him in, “I have mever known anyone as From the Portuguese. The great masters of the form, 
: pome good as you.” ff + Spenser, Shakespeare, Sidney, Milton, Wordsworth, 
iothing Giulia shook her head in surprise. “ We aren’t SUBSCRIPTION RATES and Keats, are liberally represented ; yet, especially 
'Y S4Y) Ti good,” she said. “You mustn't think so. “We are iceniaiiibiie in they canbe, in the case of Edmund Bolton, this book has found 
e else what we are, neither good nor bad, and we do y oe eect rape a room to perform one vital function of any anthology— 
» from good and bad things at the same time, - best we carly, 328. nm onths, 8s ey 3d. 5 that of attracting the general reader to the best work 
vecause can, and as they happen to come along, in so far “al of forgotten poets. Above all, scarcely one sonnet in 
as they sre of msc'te ae. Jf youstay with-we you: [| “By Air to any country in Europe, £3 yearly. ft 1 whole 364 can be read without some pleasure ; 
vill see some very ugly and perhaps you Canada and U.S.A., Air Edition £3 15s. yh ; a ae ; 
1 know a us—end had better a if ever poetical value is doubtful, as in Basse’s sonnet 
whom {i Nill be ashamed of so you. tt ($15), yearly; Six months, £2 ($8). rene wie saaadie my ea 
go away now—better for you and better for us.’ Surface Edition, $8 Yearly ; Six months, 4. on Shakespeare, entertainment value justifies inclusion. 
i, tired But Daniele does not go. He joins Tullio’s Sudcssintions sntgne seenined 00 Ruszem Pamnees A few explanatory foot-notes have been added— 
Veneto. <a i since he is no good at stealing— Inc., 150 East 25th Street, N.Y.16, N.Y. informative. cnough to assist the non-specialist’s 
-d, and « because you are not like us—you think too To cther courtries by special quotation. understanding, unobtrusive enough to escape the 
= ruins, Hi much” —he is given a little job of blackmail to Ge Tumstiie, London, Wc. Hel, 3216. specialist's wrath. One could wish that the book 
» dead. get ick for them all; and later on these ioanen GLI aid ite 2, were free from factual errors (Benjamin Stillingficet, 
stay medicines are needed for Giulia, who develops e  menlin, 2d. . ne the original “ Blue-stocking,” is given his grand- 
starte ; . . : : : father’s dates); and that misprints were not so fre- 
consumption. Giulia dies a is buried ) sp 
——y a 
we} f§. Enjoy your P 
e : After more than twenty years of A new Pilot Omnibus 
. | holiday Selena cneneinen ae 
: | intelligent occupation, Miss C. A. NOVELS 
in Spy igt gi or 
gat RLRY aa AGHESTIBUTS IN MER LAP (10s 6d). HIGH SOCIETY 
TtTOR 6 McSORLEY S ; i: ‘This is an occasion, and a book 
“se ie & Potities G.D.H, Cole to buy and keep : a lively account FROM THE 
12/6 WONDERFUL Waet-. seeteee ¢ of filme in ‘the cxkical decade, VICTORIAN AGE 
1935—1946. 
‘ > Psychoanalysis 
HE SALOON mer * * Henrietta Temple by 
A : ie Politics & Letters Pye gta book on its subject, Disraeli, Guy Livingstone 
aap 1 Existentialism |. Ayer . H. Cook’s MEDIAEVAL CHAN- wis 
il Stories from The New Y rs = - Politics Man of Lt 4 at — * by G. “ Samrenc and 
whose . ns ba illustrated survey 4 
rs bat | y JOCEFH caighebeiei san a rich and important chapter in Selected with an Introduction 
a “An excellent example of ‘New i} Political Science Te-day : English social and architectural by Anthony Powell 
” Yorker’ writing . . . Journalism at 1} Morris Jones history. 21s net. 
H its liveliest best.” The Daily ij] Internationa! —— * ¥ : bm gw three long novels, sotalling 
‘Telegraph. c i more im- Films, Democracy & | pages, make enthralling rcading 
ssion | JB portant than a very fanny book.” | Hf Henry Gibson i} | YM atie “cromor WASHINGTON and meg the gmour snd gel 
arid | PETER QUENNELL in the Daily Mail. CARVER (the authorized biography In their day, cach of these novels 
is “The book of the Week.” B.B.C. Rackham Holt, 15s) was both : took the public by storm, and they 
‘Light Programme. ‘“ The natural by 2 21S have lost nothing of their readability 
i ty Damon Runyon’s his is the story of a negro slave with the passage of time. 
R” | throne.” JOSEPH TAGGART in The a lb gE Re a i ala a 
ee | Star, a at | 84pp. Royal 8vo. Price 2/6 per copy. } agriculture are serving humanity 
5") a oad | Se Racer —- PILOT PRESS 
: \] Bi tc Bayley St. Bedford Sq.,w.c.x | 4f} The Critic Press, 7 Noel St.,W.1 CHARING CROSS 
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soul who could pass by A sight more touching 
majesty”). In spite of these defects, 
English Sonnets should ais invaluable for 
of reference, fruitful for critical study, and 
enjoyable for haphazard reading. 
Looking at ow By MICHAEL ROTHENSTEIN. 
Routledge. 6d. 

Mr. a nl analyses twenty contemporary 
English pictures which are reproduced in colour, and 
adds some comments from the artists represented. 
The choice of pictures reveals a taste at once catholic 
and discriminating ; the only fault of the well-written 
and intelligent analyses is that they are too short; 
and the book can be warmly recommended to those 
who are learning to be interested in pictures. The 
reproductions are in colour, doubtless usefully for the 
author’s purpose, but the results are as usual mostly 
unfortunate—in the Matthew Smith, quite calumnious. 
It is curious that Mr. Rothenstein who is so responsive 
to virtues and vices of composition should have 
picked, to zepresent his own often well designed 
work, a picture that gallops north-west with no regard 
for equilibrium. 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 910 
Set by Raymond Mortimer 
The French have invented a new form of light 
verse called a “ fafisme,”—five lines of from one to 
five syllables, with the same consonantal sounds and 
different vowels (e.g. Why allow A Malay To lie Low 
In Galilee? or Far from effete, Sihosophat Fought On 
foot Till he met his fate.) Six guineas are offered 
for the best verses of this type about gardens, rivers, 
the sea, or anything cool. Entries by Aug. 12. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 907 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 
The usual prizes are offered for a poetical portrait 
in which the sitter is compared with an animal. 
Length 16 lines. 


Report by V. S. Pritchett 

What a mood everyone was in! Only the dero- 
gatory comparison was made. There were no good 
animals in the Animal Farm. The horse, the dog, 
the cat, I expected: the axolotl was a surprise. 
This merely larval salamander from Mexico apparently 
has no secrets and resembles a platinum. blonde ; 
in open conflict with my encyclopaedia, our com- 
petitor apparently esteems it only as an indelicacy. 
Amusing entries came from.Allan M. Laing, Leslie 








Johnson, Pibwob, . ean gee a 
Hy Nar tential ag. Toe = Ht 
Ethel T. Scheffauer, Haut Brion, Pithecus, and 


Yorick. 
THE THOROUGHBRED 


pitched 
The Sphere, the Queen, the Tatler sport 
At times, their photograph. 
Restive, they chafe, accept, admire 
The curbs and codes that fret 
All those who trace their dam and sire 
In the studbook and Debrett. 
Sir Lucas Belchamp’s shrunk estates 
(He broods), can hardly bear 
Death duties, and the fees for mates 
For Elspeth and the mare. T. St. G. 
He crouched in many twilights, till his eyes 
Could see the hunted shapes of sound. 
These were his victims, and he could devise 
Associations more profound 
Between the hunter and the hunted than 
Stayed in the cooling mind till it began 
To weld the sensuous with thought. 
He knew the elements, he heard the cries 


And knew his nature as it was, 
His music realised the whole 
Perfection of his feline soul. 
And when he heard the mob’s unreal applause 
Debussyturned on them and showed his claws. 
‘TERENCE MELICAN 


TO ANNA, A DUMB BLONDE 
How silly your hair, so platinum blonde 
How silly your ways, so sneakingly fond ! 
Your light, white lashes, your frail, pale pose 
Your flat little secrets that everyone knows 
Pink, without wink, your vapid eyes 
Mirror a soul that has no surprise. 
For anything that you ever say 
You might have been dumb from your natal day. 
You never smile and you never rave 
You haven’t a wish this side the grave. 
You’d be jealous and mean, but it’s too much trouble ; 
If I were to down you, you wouldn’t bubble. 
Taking your hair from its morning pins 
You flap and flutter your foolish fins. 
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You ought to be kept in a spirit bottle 
You sleek weak creature, you axolotl ! 
ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 
THE GRIFFIN 
Crined argent, charged purpure, 


With whom he shares his name) 
He burns at England’s shame. 
But even if he could stir 
The government sinister, 
He could not learn to assuage 
His stiff heraldic rage. Haut Brion 
PORTRAIT OF XY 
Little eye, 


Bloodshot, sly, 

Peering from a head awry ; 

Tilted snout 

Snuffling out 

Any carrion about ; 

Slavering jaw, 

Hairy claw 

Scrabbling filth for reechy maw 3 

Stinking, thieving, 

Offal reaving 

Scavenging his betters’ leaving ; 

Craven, shameless, unforgiving, 

Scouring graves to make his living. 

How does XY differ from hyena ? 

Not at all—except the latter’s cleaner. PrrHecus 
SHAKESPEARE-DRAYTON SONNET. 

(Sc. sonnet XVIII) 

Shall I compare thee to a Crocodile ?— 
Thou art more cruel and intemperate : 
False are thy tears ; but falser yet thy smile 
When thou didst feign to favour me of late. 
Thy heart is harder than her scaly back, 
Thy blood than frozen glaciers more cold, 
Thou dost all truth and loving-kindness lack, 
“ She died unloved ” of thee it shall be told ! 
Why do I perjure thus my soul with lies — 
Do but again thy favour on me turn 
And let me see the love-light in thine eyes 
And I shall with a fiercer passion burn. 
Oh ! if thou wilt but reach a hand to me 


I shall through life thy faithful lover be. ~ Yoricx 
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Every business man or woman, and all who use 
words, will find this idea and word chart a price- 
ess boon. It’s a godsend to all who use words, 
it gives the word you want when you want it. 


SEND 1d. ee now for this 
WORD CHART 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
(Dept. NSN/HVII), MARPLE, CHESHIRE 








NEW WRITERS ? 


OLDEN opportunities await writers 

of promise to-day, yet our 

magazines carry a high proportion of 

American fiction, often altered to 

suggest a British origin. Editors protest 

that they look in vain for the British 
story. 


£1,000 Prize Competitions! 


Two famous publishing firms recently 
conducted £1,000 contests to discover 
new authors. You may have the talent, 
but it needs training to produce the 
stories that editors will publish. You 
are now offered expert guidance by 
seven leading authors and editors with 
years of successful experience. 


Your Opportunity ? 


Have you the URGE to write, a gift 
for weaving stories or the knack of 
writing interesting articles ? Then apply 
for “ Prospects for Authorship,” sent 
under plain, sealed cover, without 

obligation. Write to: Desk F.80, The 
Fleet Street School of Authorship Ltd, 

45 Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, London 

WY. C.2 "Come for reply appreciated). 








OVER ICELAND . 
perhaps they haven’t heard ‘of . 
King Six 1/64. Cigars. 














Scclthern Aloud 
SHELTON ABBEY HOTEL 


ARKLOW, CO. WICKLOW 
(Residence of the Gul of Vicblow) 


FULLY LICENSED 


Historic country house with full 
hotel amenities. Abundant home 
farm produce. Sub-tropical gar- 
dens, Electric light. Central 
heating. Log fires. Constant hot 
water. Special terms for Winter 
Residents. Children welcome. 














Marlborough Rare Books Ltd. 
17/18 Oid Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 6195 


History of Art. New publications 
from France, arayeind, Austria, 
y. 
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BEECHAM GROUP 
WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Beecham Group, Limited, was held on July 
30 in London, Sir J. Stanley Holmes, M.?. 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cit 
culated speech :-— 

The trading profits and sundry revenue for 
the year ended March 31st, 1947, earned by 
the companies and branches of the Beecham 
Group, operating in nearly every part of the 
world, amounted to £2,682,216, compared 
with £2,786,705 in the previous year. The 
set-back was largely accounted for by the 
loss of profits on home trade directly 
attributable to the fuel crisis in the early 
part of the year. The profit oa export 
and overseas trade was £644,745, compared 
with £543,580. 

The home sales of the company’s sub 
sidiary companies showed an increase. of 8.3 
per cent. over those of the previous year. 
The basis of the business has been continu 
ally broadened. The ‘sales of pharmace+ 
tical products, whieh comprise 32 per cent. 
of the company’s turnover, were more tha 
maintained, while the sales of toilets and 
foodstuffs show ed a gratifying expansion. 

The net amount available for dividend on 
the Deferred shares and for reserve, after 
paying all charges, including Preference 
dividends and taxation, was £504,400, a 
against £386,326 in 1946. The directors have 
already paid interim dividends of 36 pet 
cent. and recommend a final dividend of ¢ 
per cent. For the first two months of this 
financial year our results show a*substantial 
increase over those of the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The report was adopted. 
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e Beecham pn Provident F Contract or L£E.800 on 

part of the Short Term Contract (£E. rely os. 6d.). Free 
, compared passage on appointment. medical exam. 


e The Cresent mp income: ta 18D a 2 
orb ry the Sudan. For further parti id ‘codiian 
de directly jorms “pply Sudan Agent, "Wellington House, — 
n the early Buckin: Gate, S.W 

on export Soil 1 Chemist. Latest date for applics. — 
5, compared MeO I 

E Be. invites ap’ . from men and women, 

pany’s sub- for Assistant, sarisen" 's Hour, Welsh Re- 
rease. of 8.33 - Qualifics. : ee standing 
evious year. ty to write and edit scripts, 
Pen continu mM aptitude in finding new material suitable 
pharmacew ior children. Some exp. dramatic production 
> per coat. MEE'’. Crganising ability desirable. Thorough 

Ls owledge of Welsh age essential. Max. 


> more thas 
toilets and 
xpansion. 
ividend oa 
serve, afier 
Preference 
£504,400, ai 
rectors have 


arting salary £530 p.a., rising to £680 p.a. 
Detailed pe to Appointments Officer 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, ouded 
" Bangor,” within 7 days. a acknowledg- 
ent enclose stamped add. 

ONDON School of Seousenics and Political 
Science. Applics. invited for an Assistant 
cturership in Togic and tific Method, 


~ of 36 ~k -time (or possibly part-time), from Oct. 1. 
vidend of £400 p.a., rising to {500, with family 
a of “ eats and superann. aon Applics., 
| stanti 


thich should be an oa get names of 3 
rresponding efs., should be forwarded as soon as ee 
0 a London School of 

oughton St., Aldwych, W.C.2, from vin 
ther partics. can be obtained. 
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P ae of | for Women 8. 

Tutor (part-time) of tk Worthington 
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Lc& Social Worker—Woman Assistant to 
Local work under Men- 
tal Deficiency Acts, especially visiting and re- 
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Cur of ‘Edinburgh — tric Social 
Workers. es invited s of Psy- 
Clint ann f 5 ny yt bare 
‘or on s. 

Candidates should have qualific. ed 


pe AT gm a orkers. Sal. 
accordjng to N scale. Successful candidates 
will be reqd. to pass medical 
tribute. to Corporation’s 
Scheme. Applics., together vith 
monials, should be sent as soon as possible to 
Medical Officer of Health, Johnston Terrace, 
TLIZENS? Advice Bureaux, Travelling 
Officer for Wales. The National Council of 
Social Service invites applics. from persons who 
have a thorough knowledge of the Social Ser- 
vices, statutory and voluntary, and of the local 
government em; able to s; in public and 
of Welsh. Salesetanes will 
gee yualifics., - iu. ra Ting aia 
accor og ve! su 
pores Baan allowances on Council’s scale; super- 


a Fret oer t a8 wi La 


to a al of the Min. 
(scandal, £200-£280 
age ge exp., — in- 

yon with previous Service 
as a Youth Leader or with H.M, Forces. Liv- 
ing accom. availa on Club premises ro 


given to ex-Service anaes possessing re- 
quired — to fill post efficiently or one 
able to do so — a reasonable time. Travel- 
ling exps. will be refunded to selected candi- 
dates from a distance for interview. 
Applics., copies of testimonials, should be 
frmeeaae to Hon. Secy., Portrush Youth 
Centre Management Cttee., at 25 Coleraine 
Rd. Portrush, N. Ireland, by August 15. 
COunTy Borough of Reading Education 
Committee—Service of Youth. The Com- 
mitiee invite applics. from women with suit- 
able qualifics. and exp. for post of Leader for 
new girls’ club to be opened shortly. Exp. of 
junior club work essential. Sal. scale t270- 
=: 416-£6- £420 with appropriate placing. 
er partics. and forms of applic. from 
Chief Education Officer, 177 Kings . Read- 


i 
GECRETARY- Accountant reqd. for prog. 
Shenae. Firm employing about 200. Quali- 
fied Accountant age 30-40 pref., with know- 
ledge and exp. of ce management, costing 
oul business } egoe “ we _— have 
strong personality een, able and ener- 
getic and not afraid of hard work. G 
pects. Write, stating full rtics. 
— exp., age and sal. Oe. Box 779; 
eynells, 44 Chancery Lane, W 3 


Sine t, p.a. all 


ith a. 
found. Box 8 
CONFI DENTIAL Pipa Secvmeey - 
Be 35-45. e u pply 
> Sear tp 


Maytair Secretarial College, 57 
St. Mayfair Wat. 
XPERT shorthand-typist for Managing 
Director, City Ss an ad- 
vanta Top sal, will be paid to suita appii- 
cant. Write, sta » qualifications, to 
“B.J.H.,” c/o 95 oanansin, E.C.2. 
ANTED, — of a lively mind and 


ively pen 
for the more volid oerma of 
ingness to learn the serious business of selling 
ad An 1 
vertising experience. Ey etter, 
= suggested salary, should be sent to 
120. 
GHORTHAND- -Typist (woman under 25), 
‘with some experience, required by Profes- 
sional Society m Bloomsbury district. Pay 
according to age and exp HOLborn 


[STELLIGENT Junior Girl oa reqd. by 


[professional Society in Blgoms' ~ _ 
ing in Addressograph- Mridoreoh 
eis Se a Pay ty to 


HOLborn 
MEMBERSHIP Gere Gypist) reqd. with 
A. ~ Ae card- —— = stems. 
App! —¥ ting ute of Tod exp., to 
Someta, National institute Industrial Psy- 
Aldwych House, W.C.2. 
Er . S.T. or a Hrs. gt ge oo Sats. 
Good pay. so Bg 
and part time. No Fees to Sar’ 
mperial Type. Service (Agcy.), Dryden 
——— 119 ‘ord St. W.1. 
yy Eff. Typ. or S. /typ. reqd., short — 
sal. No Sats. Also 93 
ov an etc., amd part-time ees ~ 
Staff. Call Bedford Agency, 11 Ludgate Hill, 


ExteRies ist domestic help, interested in 


first-class food reform eooking, for 
Angie Seetieh family of four in medium-sized 
house in Surrey. Box 7529. 
CAVENDISH Secretarial Service, 13 Princes 
St. Cavendish Sq. W.1. All o staff 
supplied and wanted. Also copying of pro- 
fessional, literary, foreign and business papers. 
Duplicating. High standard. MAYfair 2772. 








ppointments Wanted 
— Seerctary (exp. first-class short- 
oP typist) reqs. position where initiative 
= needed. Free beginning Sept. Box 


‘ERT. Nursery Nurse N.S.C.N., desires in- 
teresting post adults/children. ‘Clinic, pri- 
vate practice, social settlement, etc. Can type, 
knowl. shorthand, secretarial duties, general 
—s Free late "Sept. Box 8139. 
RMY Officer and wife resdt. Australia 
20 yrs. retg. “‘ Tuscan Star,” mid-Aug., 
seek placement (res./non-res.); expd. teacher 
prep. and co-ed. schools, genl. subs., maths., 
geog., games, drama, also journaljsm; wife 
successful organiser, compt. stenog. and secy.; 
exc. credentials. Beattic, c/o — enk of Aus- 
tralasia, Box $29, 7 Lothbury, E 
T? photographers needing be: Two people 
seek practical experience for press and art 
photography. Box 8069, 
SST. Secty. Outdoor Youth Movement 5 
years, resigning, seeks socially useful posi- 
tion with interest and responsibility. Good or- 
ganiser, energetic. Labour couricillor. Age 34, 
married, child.. Box 8008. 
OUNG man (29) with 2} years managerial 
ra » good knowledge of accountancy, 
P.A.Y.E., and French, seeks permanent pro- 
gressive post in London area. Box 8042. 
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ntménts Wanted—Continued 
LIBRARIAN (A.L.A.).—Actor, seeks more 
Box ‘ses, or theat. post. Pres. sal. £460 p.a. 


purci- Lady seeks domestic post London. 
Not care children. Box 8530. 

Wontioe seeks part-time work literary, jour- 
A veasnae or research. Wide experience. Box 


GRADUATE, aged 40, ex-Service, expd. 
journalist, qualified teacher, wants any job, 
West E » Scotland, where house avaiable. 
Four in amily. Box 803 
XPERIENCED oy 7S.) f Lage F requires 
time secretarial work. Box 7837. 
G SS Widow, S.R.N., prog., 28, sks. any 
experienced in child welfare, an post, in- 
terested in pioneer work, speaking, writing. 
Box 8162. 
Ma*...24 34, reqs. progressive post needing 
cal organisational ability and imagin- 
ation. No Univ. qualifics. Last post promoted 
3 times in 2} years to control of stock, ware- 
houses, labour and transport. Exp. interviewer. 
know. trade union procedure. Sugges- 
a welcome, probation period eagerly ac- 
ed. Box 8156. 
x. WREN, university, sht. typ., writing 
‘ability, car driver, seeks job connected 
pn literary, journalism, publishing, etc. Box 


(CAMBRIDGE woman grad., history, 29, 
sks. intg. part-time job. Exp. teaching and 
youth work, wide interests. Box $143. 
ADY reqs. post as secretary, pref. after- 
noons and/or e 


typist. English and 

ep Sept., Art Teacher, Cizek method; 
s’ Prep. School. Excel. refs. Can 

oe on pohnd, gen. subjects. Lower Forms. Mrs. 

Wilkinson, Westmeston, Hassocks. Sussex. 


a where son 1} ~ welc. Nursing, 
housework, cooking, t > typing, 4 Box 8035. 
AL "Worker. ental Hea Certificate, 


Efficient shorthand- 
an. Box 8166. 





Taging ond Literary 
"TYPING a plicating, quick, efficient 
service. Drawings and iilustrations. Seella 


Typing and Duplicating Service, 113 N 
ton Causeway, $.E.1 at. 5§278/Hop 2883.) 
‘OR satisfacto printing, duplicating, typ- 


ing, secretarial work, contact Westminster 
Secretariat, Parliament Mansions, Abbey Or- 
chard St. S.W.1. ABBey 2214 
JOAN. Carter. Typewriting a all Secretarial 
Services. MSS., etc., typed. Clients visited 
daily or weekly. Highest standards maintained. 
Tel.: Prospect 2766, or write 21 Chelwood 
Gardens, Richmond, Surrey 
DUPLICATING. guamedle and efficiently 
executed. Javelin Su — Co., 8 Priory 
Way, North Harrow, Pinner 4542. 
M: Secretarial Service : For duplicating, 
typing. Dictaphone transcribing, and emer- 
— secretarial assistance Phone Hillside 


Frist. -CLASS Desiutien of all kinds, 

ypewriting, 7 og Zyles, 2 Aberdeen 

Park High Highbury, N.5. Canonbury 3862. 

TYPING and Duplicating by Ex 
oat Plays, etc. Metropolitan 
Office, LA tome Ave. 


RS S Fine Nora Lee Typing Ser- 

vice 4 obs. Dupicting., Trensations, 
with — t oe and pleasing lay- 
out. 5 ve, Edgware, Middx. 
sIMMO DS. Now at: 16 Fleet Street. 
‘Central px 7. Books bought in any quan- 
tity. Libraries purchased. Standard sets. Good 
technical bocks also required. 


ype. 
on, 





Schools 
BATTLERS Green House, Radlett, Herts. 
Girls 5-13. Now taking boarders. 11 acres 
grounds. Gymnasium. Well-balanced educ, 
EVERLEY School, Wolfelee, nr. Hawick. 
Prog. Co-Educ.. Children from 3 years. 
Healthy, happy environment. Special attention 
given to diet. Entire charge, arrangements 
made for children with parents abroad. 
ACILITIES for full agricultural training 
with qualified teachers for boys and girls 
14-18. School cert. 1,000 acre mechanised farm, 
dairy, sheep, market garden, wood and rural 
crafts. Write Sec., Blackbrooke, Skenfrith, 
Monmouthshire. 
UNCE Court School, Otterden, recognised, 
progressive, co-ed., international, resettled 
~ anny 4 Essinger, M.A., . M. Fried- 


BuRsess Hill School. 11 Oak Hill Park, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. Ham. 2019. A progres- 
sive day school for boys and girls aged 5-18. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 
AVINGTOW. School, Usk, onmouth- 
shire. Kindergarten and Junior, boys and 
4 b> maine music and dancing. 
L. Graham, VU. 
K inasinvin Fey Sible Hedingham, 
Halstead, Essex. Branch of Summerhill 
School—all ages. Music, riding, dancing, art. 
ONG Dene, Chiddingstone, Edenbridge, 
Kent. A group of roo children and 40 
adults, creatively concerned with education, 
agriculture and the arts. Directors: J. ‘ 
Guinness, A., Karis Guinness, R. G. H. 
Job, B.Sc. 
DAM Hili School and its Children’s Farm 





suild solid foundations for the future. 
Boys and girls 5-13. Falkner, S. Molton, N. 
PaAPPLew ICK Preparatory School for Roys 

(Boarding), Ascot, Berks. A first-class pre- 
paratory school education is offered to boys of 
5 to 14 years of age. Prosp. and full partics. 
from: Principal, Papplewick Preparatory 
School, Ascot, Berks. 
CLASSIF IED ADVERTISEMEN TS. 3 S. js per 


line (average 6 words). Box number 1s. extra. 
Prepayme “nt essential. Press Tuesday. Inscrtion 
delayed rniny weeks, Statelatest date accepruble. 


16 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Fict. 3216 
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